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ONE writer has stated that education has 
always been defined in terms of existing 
needs. The implications of this statement 
are apparent. So long as our social order 
is dynamic and progressive, new condi- 
tions will develop, new problems will arise, 
new adjustments must be made. If these 
adjustments are to be made with wisdom 
and foresight and social stability assured, 
the program of education must be deter- 
mined with due consideration of present- 
day problems. So long as civilization con- 
tinues on its even way, minor changes, 
though significant, are unobserved and 
small needs are disregarded. In times of 
stress and strain and when the social order 
is disturbed, these minor changes and 
small needs often become major problems 
that can no longer be ignored. 

The transformations in human activities 
and thought during the past quarter of a 
century and especially during the last two 
decades have been innumerable and me- 
teoric. Many of these changes enhance 
while others jeopardize the progress of 

1 Read before the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors at Chicago, November 28, 1931, 


and the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, February 23, 1932. 


civilization. At the risk of being common- 
place, a few more significant changes with 
some of their implications are here pre- 
sented as a background for the discussion 
that follows. 

(a) Seience has dissolved the boun- 
daries of provincialism. The radio and 
the daily paper have caused small family 
incidents and local community activities to 
be superseded by concern in larger institu- 
tional developments and world events. 
Improved methods of transportation have 
increased the number and variety of first- 
hand experiences of every individual and 
every family group. This dissolution of 
provincialism has led the individual to 
sense and to exercise the greater freedom 
that these changes have brought to him, 
which in turn have given rise to many in- 
volved social problems. 

(b) The objective controls of home and 
church are no longer dominant in the de- 
velopment of the young to-day. The num- 
ber of common interests and the opportu- 
nities for cooperative activities in the 
home have greatly diminished, so that 
children are given greater freedom and 
greater responsibility for their own con- 
duct. The church has found it necessary 
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to place its emphasis on the values and 
fulness of present life rather than on the 
fears and hopes concerning life after 
death. The loss of the objective controls 
of home and church must be compensated 
by adequate provisions for the develop- 
ment of subjective controls to insure the 
socialization of the individual and the per- 
petuity of the social order. 

(c) Industry based on science creates 
new problems. Industry is no longer built 
on the physical strength and endurance of 
the worker but on a scientific understand- 
ing and intelligent manipulation of intri- 
cate machines. The factory system with 
its piece production has caused handcraft 
to become all but a lost art. But the 
greater losses for which some compensation 
must be made are the loss of pride of the 
workman in a finished product, the loss of 
contact between the producer and the con- 
sumer which leads to common understand- 
ing and common interests, and the loss of 
a genuine satisfaction in a service ren- 
dered. 

(d) The hours of productive activity 
have been shortened. Not only has inven- 
tion relieved labor of many of the drudg- 
eries of life, but it has reduced the number 
of hours that must be devoted to produc- 
tive activity. This good, however, has not 
been accomplished without creating new 
problems for which adequate solutions 
have not yet been found. The social use 
of leisure time and an equitable distribu- 
tion of opportunities to participate in and 
to enjoy the fruits of labor are still un- 
solved problems. 

(e) These more immediate social and 
economic changes with their attending 
problems are only forerunners of many 
more complicated and more significant 
changes that must be given consideration. 
The basie structure of our whole social- 
economic life is being questioned. On the 
one hand, we have the extreme adherents 
to the capitalistic régime, on the other we 
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have the rabid disciples of Karl Marx, the 
proponents of Communism and the ag- 
gressive autocratic Fascists. Would ‘‘pub- 
lie socialism’’ or ‘‘social corporateness,”’ 
advocated by Dr. Dewey, which seeks to 
preserve private ownership and individual 
initiativeness and resourcefulness on the 
one hand and on the other a social control 
to insure a common enjoyment of the goods 
of life, meet the situation or will some 
other solutions have to be found to pre- 
serve the good and avoid the undesirable 
in our social evolution? 

(f) Enjoyment of the increasing com- 
forts of life and the exercise of so-called 
personal liberty on the part of many of 
our people bring into strong relief the need 
for both social leadership and followship. 
An undesirable expression of our growing 
individualism may be seen in all phases of 
human activity, from the irresponsible 
driver of a T-model Ford who demands 
the right of way on our boulevards to the 
bombastic senator who has neither the 
ability to lead nor a willingness to co- 
operate with others in promoting the wel- 
fare of our nation. An anti-social indi- 
vidualism will ultimately disintegrate 
society and bring about chaos. An indi- 
vidualism which finds expression in genu- 
ine leadership and cooperation in the 
realization of social ends promotes both 
individual and social development. 

(z) The need for and the value of the 
expert in a progressive society are not 
generally recognized, neither is expert ser- 
vice equally available to all. While ex- 
perts in the field of law and engineering 
hold established positions, and the experts 
in the fields of medicine and education are 
more or less generally recognized, it is still 
true that in many activities to-day, democ- 
racy and expert service are regarded as in- 
compatible. We continue to elect the 
butcher, the baker and the candlestick 
maker to seats in our councils, our state 
legislatures and not infrequently in our 
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national congress. Men are elected mayors 
of our cities and governors of our states 
because of some prominence gained in 
work wholly unrelated to municipal and 
state affairs. Entrée to our diplomatic 
service may still be gained through per- 
sonal favor or a disastrous campaign for 
Congress. The cost of expert service in 
some field, especially medicine, is pro- 
hibitive. As our civilization advances, 
greater reliance must be placed upon the 
expert; he must become more positive and 
constructive in his activities, and his ser- 
vices must become more generally appre- 
ciated and more universally available. 

(h) Our definition of education or our 
concept of culture must be expressed in 
terms of present-day life. Culture is not 
something limited to the heritages of past 
generations or to a life remote from the 
characteristic activities of to-day. It is 
neither a veneer or refinement plastered 
over a substratum of individualism nor the 
New Humanists’ resurrection of an out- 
grown Puritanism. ‘‘A seventeenth cen- 
tury culture does not meet the needs of a 
twentieth century life.’? Genuine Ameri- 
ean culture must evolve from genuine 
American life. While there is a more 
wide-spread interest in art, science and 
philosophy to-day than ever before, this 
growth of culture in the sense of personal 
cultivation is inadequate. Culture must 
be given a new meaning. ‘‘It should de- 
note the type of emotion and thought that 
is characteristic of the American people 
as a whole—an organic, intellectual and 
moral quality.’’ Unless an avowedly demo- 
cratic people in an industrial régime can 
achieve something more than high personal 
cultivation, there is something definitely 
lacking in its culture. A twentieth cen- 
tury culture will neither apologize for nor 
attempt to cover over our material prog- 
ress. The characteristic activities of our 
industrial age when refined and attuned to 
social needs will constitute the basis for the 
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development of an open-minded, effective 
and creative individuality—culture in a 
dynamic sense. 

This brief survey includes only a few of 
the more significant changes and problems 
which must be given careful consideration. 
Provincialism is giving way to world-inter- 
est and world-mindedness. The growth of 
individual freedom and the increased lei- 
sure resulting from improved methods of 
production provide both the opportunity 
and the need for the development of a 
social-mindedness and social responsive- 
ness on the part of every individual. The 
growing complexity of institutional life 
and a development of specialization in 
activities create a need for experts and 
leaders who have a scientific understand- 
ing and a social appreciation of industrial 
and social problems. Guiding principles 
in our institutional life and a new concept 
of culture must be formulated. These are 
only a few of the many challenges that con- 
front higher education to-day. It is in the 
light of these problems that the organiza- 
tion, the curricula and the work of the 
classroom and laboratory of a university 
must be determined. 

In endeavoring to vision the responsi- 
bility of the university for discerning the 
needs of society and in giving direction to 
the changes to be effected, we can do no 
better than to view again the function of a 
university as presented by Dr. William R. 
Harper in his ‘‘University and Democ- 
racy.’’ He characterizes the university 
as the prophet, the priest and the philoso- 
pher of democracy. May we present a 
brief excerpt from his discussion of each 
of these concepts. 


(The University as a prophet of democracy) 


In ancient days, the man who interpreted a past, 
who measured the present, and who foretold the 
future, was called a prophet. The university, I 
contend, is this prophet of democracy—the agency 
established by heaven itself to proclaim the prin- 
ciples of democracy. It is in the university that 
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the best opportunity is afforded to investigate the 
movements of the past and to present the facts 
and principles involved before the public. It is 
the university that, as the center of thought, is to 
maintain for democracy the unity so essential for 
its success. The university is the prophetic school 
out of which come the teachers who are to lead 
democracy in the true path. It is the university 
that must guide democracy into the new fields of 
arts and literature and science. It is the univer- 
sity that fights the battles of democracy, its war- 
ery being: ‘‘Come let us reason together.’’ It is 
the university that, in these latter days, goes forth 
with buoyant spirit to comfort and give help to 
those who are downcast, taking up its dwelling in 
the very midst of squalor and distress. It is the 
university that with impartial judgment condemns 
in democracy the spirit of corruption which now 
and again lifts up its head, and brings scandal 
upon democracy’s fair name. 


(The University as a priest of democracy) 


The university, as priest, is a mediator between 
man and man; between man and man’s own self; 
between mankind and that ideal inner self of man- 
kind which merits and receives man’s adoration. 
The university, like the priest, leads those who 
place themselves under its influence, whether they 
live within or without the university walls, to 
enter into close communion with their own souls— 
a communion possible only where opportunity is 
offered for meditative leisure. 

This service of meditation, of putting self in 
close communion with self, or consecration and 
initiation into sacred mysteries, is performed in 
the home, the altar of democracy, the most sacred 
altar known to mankind. The service touches 
father and mother long before they are father and 
mother, and reveals the nature of fatherhood and 
motherhood. It takes the son or daughter, and 
indirectly touches again the father and mother. 
Through the school system, the character of which, 
in spite of itself, the university determines and in 
a large measure controls (whenever the political 
machine will permit any good influence to control) 
—through the school system every family in this 
entire broad land of ours is brought into touch 
with the university; for from it proceed the teach- 
ers of the teachers’ teachers. 


(The University as a philosopher of 
democracy) 


Now, I know full well the tendency of our 
American republic to sneer at the theorizing of 
the university; to treat disdainfully all statements 
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which bear the stamp of scholarly spirit; to look 
askance at everything that seems to bear the air 
of superiority. But when, against the advice of 
experience and the plea of theory, urgent steps are 
taken which soon prove to be wrong steps, how 
quickly does this same American publie turn about 
and adopt the idea which theory and experience 
advocated! The examples of this are so numerous 
and so familiar that I shall not stop to recount 
them. 

The university, therefore, is the philosopher of 
democracy, because it and it alone furnishes the 
opportunity for the study of these problems. 
Allow me to repeat the functions of the university 
as they were formulated by the great apostle of 
democracy, Thomas Jefferson: 

‘<To form the statesman, legislators, and judges, 
on whom public property and individual happiness 
are so much to depend; to expound the principles 
and structure of government, the laws which regu- 
late the intercourse of nations, those formed prin- 
cipally for our own government in a sound spirit 
of legislation; ... to harmonize and promote the 
interests of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, and by well-informed views of political 
economy to give free scope to the public industry. ’’ 


In contrast with the great social needs 
and the vision of the function of a modern 
university, as outlined above, many prosaic 
and mundane problems have to be faced by 
our colleges and universities to-day. The 
population of our high schools has doubled 
every decade since 1890. Approximately 
5,000,000 of our teen age boys and girls 
are enrolled in the high schools of our 
land. Instead of the one or possibly two 
curricula offered in 1890 many high schools 
to-day offer twenty to thirty programs that 
may be pursued. This means that the 
young men and women entering institu- 
tions of higher learning to-day present a 
great diversity of interests and a great di- 
versity of experiences on which their 
future work must be based. The purposes 
which cause them to enter college and the 
motives which stimulate and guide them in 
their work are equally varied. As progress 
has been made in our secondary schools the 
work has become more comprehensive and 
more advanced. Yet the colleges, in order 
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to insure a common basis for more ad- 
vaneed work, have provided and have re- 
quired students to spend much time in 
further secondary school work. The uni- 
versity now finds it necessary to eliminate 
the questionable duplication of secondary 
school work and to utilize and to build 
upon those interests and experiences pos- 
sessed by entering students. 

The population of our colleges and uni- 
versities has doubled during each of the 
past two decades. Approximately 1,000,000 
young men and women are pursuing work 
in our institutions of higher learning. 
Many of the institutions which formerly 
enrolled students by the hundreds now en- 
roll them by the thousands. The added 
facilities and resources of our colleges and 
universities have not approximated the in- 
crease in attendance. Instead of being a 
member of a smaller more serious-minded 
group, where personal contacts with asso- 
ciates and teachers have real significance 
for him, the student in our larger institu- 
tions feels himself to be one of a great mass 
groping for he knows not what. The in- 
ereased industrial, commercial and profes- 
sional interests on the one hand and the 
increase in the numbers of students en- 
rolled in our institutions of higher learning 
on the other, have caused our universities 
to add schools and other minor divisions 
whose curricula are organized with refer- 
ence to economic interests rather than to 
social needs. Traditional conservatism in 
all institutional life is very much in evi- 
dence in our liberal arts colleges. Until 
quite recently, purposes continued decade 
after decade without reformulation. Sub- 
ject-matter cleavages and narrow special- 
izations designed only for the few with 
special interest in a particular field are 
quite universal. The lecture method which 
developed when no materials were avail- 
able to the student is still a typical class- 
room procedure. 

While we have reviewed a few of the tra- 
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ditional aspects of college work, we are not 
unmindful of the more recent activities 
and developments for the advancement of 
higher education. Some institutions have 
set up for admission certain scholastie re- 
quirements in terms of subjects studied 
and records made while in high school. 
One college is attempting to effect certain 
improvements by organizing a number of 
liberal arts colleges or units within a larger 
organization. A large university has ef- 
fected a number of marked changes in its 
organization. Provisions have been made 
for both comprehensive and _ intensive 
study within particular fields. Many tra- 
ditional departments have been coalesced 
into larger units of organization. Em- 
phasis has been placed on achievement 
measured by examinations rather than on 
eredits and grades. Another larger uni- 
versity has adopted a modification of the 
tutorial plan of instruction. Still another 
has organized its graduate program on a 
comprehensive seminar basis. Each of 
these innovations has its merits, and there 
is little doubt that a eritical study of any 
one of them would reveal numerous prob- 
lems and deficiencies. The fact that in- 
stitutions are introducing changes in or- 
ganization and procedures is evidence of 
their consciousness of the inadequacy of 
the old program and an earnest of the 
vision of larger accomplishments that is 
stimulating and guiding them in their 
work. A critical examination of these 
more recent developments, however, will 
reveal that only passing consideration has 
been given to the need for an enlarged per- 
spective on the part of both instructor and 
student; a redetermination of purposes in 
terms of existing needs, the selection and 
organization of the materials of instruction 
in the light of these redetermined purposes 
and the interests and the experiences of the 
student, a modification of teaching pro- 
cedures which will substitute for the 
mastery of facts a conscious effort to 
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stimulate and guide the student in think- 
ing through solutions of problems of real 
concern to him. Except as plans of re- 
organization and other modifications of 
college and university practice will bring 
about a redetermination of purposes, the 
selection and organization of materials 
used in terms of social needs and interests 
of the student and classroom technique 
which stresses improved ability to discern 
and solve problems, can there be any sig- 
nificant improvement of university in- 
struction. 

It may seem that in this survey of pres- 
ent-day needs and university problems and 
practices we have disregarded the subject 
announced on the program, namely, ‘‘The 
Place of Schools of Education in the Im- 
provement of University Instruction.”’ 
Our major thesis, however, has not been 
overlooked, even though the introduction 
may prove to be the major portion of this 
discussion. 

Courses in education, departments of 
education and schools of education bear 
no uniform relationship to other divisions 
of university organization. The place of 
education in university organization varies 
all the way from a department in liberal 
arts to a highly developed more or less au- 
tonomous professional school. The regard 
accorded education by other divisions of 
the university likewise varies from an atti- 
tude of tolerance to a recognized position 
of leadership in the discussion of educa- 
tional problems. ‘ 

Some fear has been expressed that the 
departments or schools of education may 
presume to diagnose the ills of instruction 
in other fields and prescribe the needed 
These fears, so far as thought- 
ful men in education are concerned, are 
without foundation. Such a procedure 
would be out of harmony with a generally 
recognized principle in education, namely, 
any significant modification of the activity 
of an individual, child or adult can be ef- 
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fected only through an appreciation of 
more worth-while purposes and a persis- 
tent self-activity to realize those purposes. 
Unfortunately, it is also true that schools 
of education can lay no just claim to any 
marked superiority in classroom work. 
While men in education have been instru- 
mental in effecting marked changes in the 
work of the kindergarten and the elemen- 
tary schools and somewhat less significant 
changes in the work of our secondary 
schools, they have, in their own work, more 
frequently followed the traditional univer- 
sity practices rather than change their pro- 
cedures to conform to the principles that 
they have helped to make effective in our 
public schools. The only attitude that 
schools of education may safely assume is 
that of a critical, open-minded cooperation 
in the study of common problems. 

Men in education for years have been 
giving attention to the significance of edu- 
cation for every-day activities, the deter- 
mination of purposes, the relation of the 
social environment to the educational pro- 
gram, the nature and development of nat- 
ural tendencies and capacities, the relative 
value of the different phases of our social 
heritage for the learner, types of classroom 
procedures, measurement of accomplish- 
ments, ete. Out of these activities have 
evolved certain principles and criteria for 
judging the worth of purposes, materials 
and procedures as they are related to the 
needs of the growing child. What signifi- 
cance have these, if any, for the education 
of young men and young women? 

Experiences in the use of ¢ertain prin- 
ciples and guiding criteria in stimulating 
and directing the learning activities of the 
young in the different stages of their de- 
velopment in our public schools indicate 
that some of these principles and criteria 
should be quite significant for university 
instruction. Time will permit us to sug- 
gest only a few of the possible contribu- 
tions that experience in the field of 
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education may make to the problem of 
improvement of college teaching. 

It has been found in public-school work 
that a definite functioning consciousness of 
both the more remote and the more imme- 
diate purposes to be realized through the 
work of the classroom enables the teacher 
to transform a humdrum, fact-mastery 
situation into a meaningful activity in 
which the pupils have an active interest. 
Rather frequent contacts with university 
instruction lead the speaker to believe 
that the presence or the absence of per- 
spective and functioning purposes in the 
mind of an instructor is one of the factors 
that determine the quality of his instruc- 
tion. Unless an activity is seen in its 
relation to the social needs to be met, its 
full scholastic and cultural potentiality 
ean not be realized. Instruction in the 
foreign languages, English literature or 
history may be so limited to the mastery 
of facts and be so technical as to possess 
no more cultural value than instruction in 
technical engineering. On the other hand, 
courses in applied sciences, banking and 
finance and secondary education may be 
so taught as to give such an understanding 
and appreciation of human problems and 
human relationships as to be of real value 
to students who have no professional inter- 
est in these subjects. 

Certain developments in secondary edu- 
cation are beginning to be felt in our col- 
leges. Courses in history to-day give little 
consideration to the political and military 
maneuverings of royalty and greater atten- 
tior to the social, the economic and thought 
development of the peoples included in the 
course. Likewise, foreign language in- 
struction includes something of the man- 
ners, customs and social heritage of the 
people whose language is being studied. 
Similar tendencies may be observed in 
other fields. These are indeed hopeful 
signs. It still remains to be seen, however, 
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if light remedial treatments are adequate 
or if major operations are necessary. 

The concept of education, especially as 
it applies to public-school work, has under- 
gone marked changes. Education is no 
longer looked upon as the acquisition of 
knowledge or as a preparation for some 
adult activity, but as a process of direction- 
growth of the individual. The ultimate 
purposes or cultural values to be realized 
are not to be overlooked. Like the goal 
line in football, they give direction to the 
activity, but in education, as in football, 
the play is determined on the line of scrim- 
mage. The quarterback on the offensive 
team takes into consideration the location 
of the ball on the field, the position, the 
strength and the predispositions of the 
men on the opposing team, and the strength 
and particular abilities of his own men, 
when determining the next play. In like 
manner, the teacher, when guided by the 
concept of education as direction, must 
also take into consideration the native 
tendencies and capacities, the social back- 
ground and interests and the problems of 
the learner, the relative merits of the mate- 
rials at hand and the procedures that may 
be most effectively used in stimulating and 
directing the activities of the learner. 

There is another aspect of the concept 
of education as direction-growth which 
should be emphasized. Growth is dynamic 
—not static. It means increased power to 
discern and analyze situations, to locate 
the problem, to differentiate between fac- 
tors that are relevant and those that have 
no bearing on the problem and to so order 
the relevant factors as to give the solution 
to the problem. Materials and activities 
are of value only insofar as they enter into 
this dynamic concept of growth. We may 
wonder what would be the outcome should 
the extensive purposeless collateral reading 
assignments and detailed direction of lab- 
oratory exercises be critically evaluated in 
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the light of this concept. It would seem 
that the concept of education as direction- 
growth, with its implications, should pro- 
vide some very worth-while suggestions in 
the study of instruction in our colleges and 
universities. 

The developments in education which 
have most significance for university in- 
struction are in the field of experimental 
education and educational psychology. 
While men in these fields may wrangle 
over ‘‘behaviorism’’ and ‘‘Gestaltism,’’ 
these differences do not in any way detract 
from their findings which have contributed 
so much to the improvement of the work 
in our public schools. Our educational 
psychologists have given us a better under- 
standing of the nature and capacities of 
both the child and adult. They have led 
us to recognize and to deal more intelli- 
gently with individual differences. They 
have been instrumental in the elimination 
of useless activities in the schoolroom and 
the effective capitalization of the native 
endowment of children of superior ability. 
They have investigated the handicaps to 
learning and prescribed remedial pro- 
grams. Some of this work is as significant 
for higher education as it is for elementary 
and secondary education, for example, the 
study of reading comprehension. 
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In passing, it should be stated that con- 
tributions from the field of education to 
problems in university instruction may be 
negative as well as positive in character. 
They should indicate those things that ex- 
perience has found questionable, or of no 
value, as well as those findings which pos- 
sess proved merit. For example, there 
have been many false deductions regarding 
mental abilities, false claims regarding the 
value of certain procedures, misconceptions 
regarding the value and limitations of ob- 
jective tests and distribution of scores, ete. 

In conclusion, may we say briefly that it 
is obvious that the work of our universities 
must undergo such changes as are neces- 
sary for them to cope more adequately with 
present-day problems. The needs for im- 
proved instruction are not peculiar to any 
department or division of the university, 
but present challenges which require the 
best thoughts from whatever sources they 
may come. Men in education with what- 
ever experiences they may have had that 
are peculiarly pertinent to the problems of 
university instruction, will be pleased to 
cooperate with men in other fields in effect- 
ing such changes as will transform our 
colleges and universities into twentieth cen- 
tury institutions equipped to cope with 
twentieth century problems. 


FACULTY-ADMINISTRATION RELATIONS IN A 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


i By Dr. HAROLD S. QUIGLEY 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


I. ALLOCATION OF POWERS IN A 
COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE is a corporation operating 
under a charter granted by the legislature 
of the state. The charter may allocate the 
power of administering the college in 
whatever way is deemed advisable by the 
legislature. 


Customarily, the whole power 





of government, under the state authorities, 
is vested in a board of trustees. Constitu- 
tionally, the usual scheme of organization 
might be termed an oligarchy, since the 
trustees possess all power and may nomi- 
nate the successors of such members as die 
or resign. But like all constitutions, col- 
lege charters must not be read too literally 
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but rather in the light of practice, which 
reveals that the trustees fairly consistently 
leave the determination and administration 
of educational policy to the president and 
the faculty. 


II. NATURE OF A COLLEGE 


A college is a unique type of corpora- 
tion. Its function is education. Educa- 
tion is variously defined in various con- 
texts. It is here taken to mean the process 
of assisting intellectual, spiritual and 
physical development by bringing teacher 
and student together in a common search 
for truth. Primarily significant in the 
business of a college of liberal arts are the 
relations of teachers and students. 

If this premise be granted, it follows 
that the faculty is the most important 
permanent agency of a college, however 
the powers of government are allocated. 
Without a faculty, the corporation would 
not be a college. President Coffman, of 
the University of Minnesota, said recently 
to his faculty: ‘‘I am your representative 
before the board of regents.’’ He thereby 
expressed the essential fact in college ad- 
ministration, that it is the faculty upon 
which the discharge of college functions 
essentially depends. He did not, however, 
intend to suggest that he was the only ave- 
nue of approach for the faculty to the 
board. 


III. Postrion or THE PRESIDENT 


This quotation from President Coffman 
naturally raises the question: ‘‘What is 
the status of the president in a college?’’ 
I would answer that his status is a dual 
one. As a member of the board of trustees, 
he shares in the exercise of the board’s 
powers. As head of the college, he is the 
repository of whatever authority the board 
sees fit to give him, expressly or tacitly. 
He is chairman of the whole faculty and 
of certain committees. He is answerable to 
the board for all his acts. He has no 
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power to determine policy, but his recom- 
mendations generally are accepted by the 
board. His position would be untenable 
otherwise. Since he alone reports to the 
board, it is possible to imagine the board 
accepting recommendations on _ policy 
against the majority opinion of the fac- 
ulty; possible also to imagine that the 
board, through ignorance of faculty opin- 
ion, will not censure acts of administration 
of which the faculty disapproves. Possi- 
ble but not inevitable. The board should 
have means of informing itself concerning 
faculty opinion either through faculty 
members on the board or through a faculty 
committee capable of reporting to the 
board. Informal contacts also are desir- 
able between board and faculty members. 


IV. Position OF THE DEANS 


Consideration of president-faculty rela- 
tions leads on to that of the position held 
by deans in a college organization. The 
function of a dean may be single or dual; 
he may devote his whole time to assisting 
the president in administrative activities 
or he may divide his time between admin- 
istration and teaching. Administratively, 
a dean may not determine policy; he may 
not make rules but may propose rules 
which require presidential and faculty ap- 
proval for their validity. He carries out 
rules thus determined upon. The dean of 
the college is an intermediate officer be- 
tween the president and the heads or chair- 
men of departments, entertaining their 
recommendations, applying his judgment 
to them, acting as a channel to and from 
the president, and, in general, seeking to 
coordinate the several departments and 
assist in the development of a progressive 
curriculum. The size of the college will 
determine whether other deans are neces- 
sary. It is practicable for a small college 
to get along with a minimum number of 
deans if the faculty is chiefly concerned 
with teaching and can give considerable 
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time to committee work, which is usually 
the case. It is difficult to see the necessity 
for a ‘‘dean of administration’’ in the 
smaller colleges. It is preferable to have 
his functions performed by a personnel 
officer in the office of the dean of the col- 
lege. It would seem obvious that the dean 
of the college should be a person combining 
breadth of scholarship, culture and sym- 
pathy with experience and a keen interest 
in arts college problems, and the capacity 
to inspire confidence in his colleagues. 
Fewer deans mean less red tape, less ex- 
pense, more frequent faculty meetings, 
more contact of president with faculty, of 
faculty members with each other and of 
faculty members with students. 


V. DETERMINATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
Pouicy 


30th in theory and in the practice of 
first-rate colleges, the faculty must have a 
voice coordinate with the president’s in the 
recommendation of educational policy and 
programs to the trustees. How can it be 
otherwise if teaching is to correspond to 
the above definition: ‘‘a common search 
for truth?’’ Administrative officers as 
well as faculty members may and should 
propose items of policy, but any attempt 
by administrative officers to force the ac- 
ceptance of their proposals is an infringe- 
ment upon the most precious right of the 
faculty—that of freedom to teach what it 
adjudges worthy to be taught in the way 
it regards as most advantageous. A moral, 
not a legal right; yes, but by an under- 
standing so long practiced that it has now 
hardened into something as strong as law 
could make it, the inherence of this right 
in the faculty is an accepted axiom of 
administration. This statement is to be 
taken with due consideration of the ulti- 
mate power of the board to lay down the 
general lines of policy for the college. 

What are the items of college policy in 
which a faculty is interested? Entrance 
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requirements, standards to be maintained 
by students in their work to enable them 
to remain in attendance, division of time 
between teaching and research and other 
activities, graduation requirements, cur- 
ricula, teaching and research equipment, 
the calling of new instructors, the choice 
of deans, advisory relations with students, 
extra-curricular activities of students— 
these are specially close to their hearts. 
Such matters as salaries, physical plant 
and the investment of funds interest them 
but are usually left to the president and 
deans and the board. It should be noted 
here that disparity in salaries, while at 
times unavoidable, is a potent cause of re- 
sentment and disunity. 


VI. EXEcUTION oF EDUCATIONAL 
Pouicy 


The execution of policy is partly in 
administrative, partly in faculty hands. 
Essentially, execution of policy is an ad- 
ministrative function. However, in their 
academic relations with their own classes, 
faculty members are not, in practice, sub- 
jected to interference. A student who con- 
siders himself aggrieved on account of 
grades, disinterest in his work, inferior 
teaching, etc., has an appeal to a dean and 
to the president, but the latter may not, 
without endangering the morale of the 
whole faculty, overrule the faculty mem- 
ber unless there is clear evidence of injus- 
tice, incompetency or immorality. The 
burden of proof must always be upon the 
complainant. Should such complaints 
arise they must be handled with full con- 
sideration, both for the faculty member 
concerned and the faculty as a whole. No 
extraneous elements such as the need of 
tuition fees or the influence of the student 
or his parents or friends should be allowed 
to affect the settlement of the case. If a 
faculty member is inclined to diserimina- 
tory treatment of his students, or is incom- 
petent or immoral, the fact will become 
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known to his colleagues, and his removal 
can be accomplished without damage to the 
institution. 

It is important to recognize, however, 
that since the president is responsible for 
the standing of the college, he must have 
authority to remove a member of the fac- 
ulty who is incompetent or otherwise detri- 
mental to the welfare of the college. It is 
believed that the president usually may 
save himself from such contingencies by 
consulting his faculty in making appoint- 
ments, a practice generally followed. It is 
believed also that a professor’s colleagues 
will know whether or not he is performing 
his functions properly and that a presi- 


‘dent usually will find the consensus of 


faculty opinion a safe guide in deciding 
issues involving one of the members. This 
might well be expressed through a judicial 
committee of the faculty. On the other 
hand, it is not impossible that a president, 
and particularly a new president, will 
have to take independent action in such a 
matter. In so doing, he must keep in mind 
that his suecess in retaining other mem- 
bers, in obtaining new members, and in 
attracting students will hinge upon the 
reputation of the college in the academic 
world. The same observations apply to 
such matters as promotions, salaries and 
appointments to administrative posts. 
What shall a president do with a mem- 
ber of the faculty who should je dropped, 
but who has been retained for many years, 
who has been encouraged to feel confident 
in himself by promotions to the higher 
ranks, and who would find it difficult, if 
not impossible, to secure another position 
of the same character? This, perhaps, is 
the most difficult problem that a president 
is called upon to face. Clearly, such a 
faculty member should not be permitted to 
hinder the progress of students. Possibly 
he can be retained for elementary classes; 
possibly he may be offered work of another 
character; but if the college can not em- 
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ploy him and if it has not the funds to 
pension him, there seems no alternative 
short of easing him out as gently and on as 
generous terms as possible. 

It is obvious that to set up standards in 
the form of requirements for entrance in- 
to, continuance in and graduation from a 
college, is futile if administrative officers 
fail to maintain these standards in prac- 
tice. There is, unfortunately, a tendency 
on the part of some executives to disregard 
standards of scholarship and of discipline. 
No doubt it is especially difficult to drop 
students when their fees are badly needed 
or when influential persons bring pressure 
or when expressions of penitence arouse 
sentiments of mercy. But it is submitted 
that the whole is more important than its 
parts and that it is unsafe for any admin- 
istrative officer to set aside, for an individ- 
ual, rules which the faculty has set up to 
protect the whole group. If exceptions are 
to be made, they should be provided for by 
the rules or decided upon by the rule- 
making authority. A president can save 
himself from much trouble by referring 
petitioners for special treatment to the 
constitution and the laws. 


VII. Bases or Facuntty-ADMINISTRATION 
COOPERATION 


The inclination of faculty members to 
encroach upon the administrative sphere 
is negligible. The majority of professors 
are so fully occupied with teaching, writ- 
ing, research, ete., that they are glad to be 
relieved of administrative duties, though 
few of them are unwilling to accept ad- 
ministrative posts, since they have become, 
perhaps by inversion of the natural order 
of things, positions of greater dignity, in- 
fluence and remuneration. <A _ faculty 
asks, however, that it be given an oppor- 
tunity from time to time to discuss execu- 
tive proposals, to offer proposals of its own 
and to approve or disapprove changes in 
policy. It desires to feel entire confidence 
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in the attitude of the administration 
toward the maintenance of high stand- 
ards. A faculty member is encouraged to 
give the best that is in hin, if he feels that 
he is known to his dean and president as 
a person of value to the college. He ap- 
preciates friendly personal contacts with 
administrative officers. Consistent una- 
nimity of opinion in a college community 
would be a sign of decay. But if there is 
mutual confidence between president, 
deans and faculty, there is slight danger 
that disagreement will develop into fric- 
tion or friction into rupture. Similar 
relations might well exist between faculties 
and boards of trustees. 

College administration—in the broad 
sense of policy-determination and execu- 
tion—tends to fall too largely into the 
hands of the president and deans because 
of the lack of any effective sanction, 1.e., 
enforcement power, in the faculty by 
which it can compel respect for its proper 
place in the system. Faculties are not 
organized into unions, they tend to act as 
individuals, and the ever-present necessity 
of holding the job often compels silence or 
apparent acquiescence when a strong ob- 
jection is felt toward administrative pro- 
posals or actions. It is a regrettable fact 
that in many colleges and universities the 
head is an autocrat and the community 
that should, before all others, be one of 
cordial cooperation between president, 
deans, faculty and students, is one in 
which the opposite situation prevails. The 
only remedy for that is alertness on the 
part of the board of trustees. The board 
should be conversant with faculty opinion 
and should foster that respect for it on the 
part of the administrative officers without 
which a college will lose its best instruc- 
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tors and its natural atmosphere of freedom 
and friendly collaboration. It is com- 
pelled, also, to take account of the Ameri- 
ean Association of University Professors, 
which may investigate allegations of injus- 
tice and issue reports which may cause a 
college to lose its standing upon the ac- 
credited list of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Universities. 


Vill. Summary 


(1) The faculty should be coequal with 
the administrative officers in the determi- 
nation of educational policy; in this field 
the president should not control but be 
first among equals. 

(2) With the possible exception of a 
dean of women, a single dean, supported 
by personnel officers, is sufficient for the 
average liberal arts college, and he should 
be chosen with the approval of the faculty 
freely expressed. 

(3) The well-established policy of non- 
interference by the executive, save in ex- 
traordinary cases, with the academic rela- 
tions of faculty and students should 
prevail. 

(4) It is incumbent upon a president to 
maintain standards of scholarship and dis- 
cipline without exception. 

(5) The president is, in common prac- 
tice and in logic, competent to make inde- 
pendent recommendations to the board 
concerning appointments, removals, pro- 
motions and salaries of faculty members; 
but good administration counsels that the 
president seek faculty opinion on all such 
matters. 

(6) The board of trustees is called upon 
to be cognizant of administration-faculty 
relations and to give due weight to evi- 
dences of a development of disharmony in 
those relations. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


BRITISH UNIVERSITY STATISTICS 
COMPARATIVE statistics have been recently 
issued by the British University Grants Com- 





mittee for the academic year 1930-31. They 
relate to the twelve universities of England and 
Wales with their colleges, the independent uni- 
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versity colleges of Exeter, Nottingham and 
Southampton, the Manchester College of Tech- 
nology, the four Scottish universities and the 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 

The report, which is summarized in Nature, 
states that of the 47,587 full-time students in- 
cluded in the returns, 33,569 were in England, 
2,868 in Wales and 11,150 in Scotland. Of 
those in England, nearly a third were at Oxford 
(4,658) and Cambridge (5,599), a third at Lon- 
don and rather more than a third at provincial 
universities and colleges. The report shows that 
Bristol and Reading Universities and Exeter, 
Southampton, Aberystwyth and Bangor Univer- 
sity Colleges draw more than half the total num- 
ber of their full-time students from homes more 
than thirty miles distant, and that Reading, 
Exeter and Southampton accommodate more 
than half their full-time students in colleges or 
hostels. Excluding London, where the propor- 
tion of students so accommodated is small, 52 
per cent. of the full-time women students and 
36 per cent. of the men were in colleges or 
hostels. The number of full-time students com- 
ing from homes outside the British Isles but 
within the British Empire is 2,759 and the 
number coming from foreign countries is 1,809. 
The percentage of foreign students has in- 
creased in recent years. 

As regards the character of the work in which 
university students were engaged, they are 
graded as “advanced” (including research work- 
ers), “first degree” and “diploma.” Full-time 
students were distributed among these grades as 
follows: 2,237; 36,886; 8,464. The table includes 
also particulars of 14,725 part-time students, 
of whom 8,280 were not classifiable under the 
above grades, as the courses they followed did 
not lead to degrees or diplomas: more than half 
of these were in London (chiefly University and 
King’s Colleges and the London School of Eco- 
nomics) and Glasgow Royal Technical College. 
A further indication of the standard of work is 
afforded by the number of higher degrees (ex- 
cluding those granted without examination), 
namely, 1,323, and higher diplomas, 346. 

Fields of study are demarcated in five com- 
partments: arts (including theology, fine art, 
law, music, commerce, economics and education), 
pure science and mathematics, medicine (includ- 
ing dentistry), technology (including engineer- 
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ing, applied chemistry, mining, metallurgy, 
architecture, ete.), and agriculture. The distri- 
bution of the general body of full-time students 
was: arts, 51.8 per cent.; medicine, 20.8; pure 
science, 16.5; technology, 9; agriculture, 1.9; 
but taking advanced students alone, the pure 
science group is the largest (42.6 per cent.), 
followed by arts (38.4), medicine (7.6), tech- 
nology (9.7) and agriculture (1.7). 

The financial statements show incomes amount- 
ing in the aggregate to nearly six million 
pounds, as follows: 
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Oxford and Cambridge.................. 1,053,477 
English Provincial Universities 

and Colleges 0.20... oneeees 1,960,153 
Wales e 346,768 
RCO AN issue cect teats 863,389 


These figures include the addition to the Trea- 
sury grant voted by Parliament in 1930 for the 
quinquennium beginning 1930-31, and show 
therefore a considerable advance upon the 
figures for the previous year. Parliamentary 
grants, together with grants from local authori- 
ties, now constitute on an average 45 per cent. 
of income in England, 67 per cent. in Wales 
and 43 per cent. in Scotland. Thanks to the 
addition to the grant, only ten of the fifty-two 
institutions ended the year with deficits, and the 
aggregate amount of these was but £11,403. 


KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


ACCORDING to a statement issued by Dr. M. 
D. Davis, of the Office of Education, the latest 
statistics place kindergarten enrolments in the 
publie schools of the United States at 723,423. 
Between 1922 and 1930 enrolments increased 
30 per cent. There are enrolled in private 
kindergartens 39,663 children. This number 
added to those enrolled in the publicly sup- 
ported schools makes more than three quarters 
of a million children in kindergarten training. 
This constitutes approximately one third of 
the four and five year old children reported by 
the 1930 census as living in the cities. 

Out of the 590 cities with a population in 
excess of 10,000 only 12 have indicated that 
kindergartens will be eliminated, and only 13 
have indicated that the regular programs will 
be modified. The number of cities between 
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2,500 and 10,000 population which have kinder- 
gartens has not been estimated, but 14 have 
indicated they will close their kindergartens and 
three will modify their programs. This would 
make only 26 cities intending to eliminate kin- 
dergartens. 

The kindergarten movement is about 75 years 
old in the United States. Since its inception, 
it has passed through two distinct stages of 
development. At first the kindergarten was in 
its nature a philanthropic agency relieving 
impoverished conditions under which children 
of immigrants and of the extremely poor people 
in the large cities lived. The second stage was 
that in which an attempt was made to supply 
the desires of parents in the upper bracket of 
social and economie life for better educational 
advantages for their children. 

Miss Davis points out that the kindergarten 
has now developed to a point where it has be- 
come an integral part of public education. It 
is included in the elementary education of the 
child. This phase serves as an introductory 
section of primary training. Its permanency 
has been assured by its acceptance as a part 
of the public school, program. 

In the last fifteen years, the kindergarten 
has come to dovetail with primary education, 
develop initiative in the education of the child, 
and lessen the rigidity of the old primary school 
education. Practically all teacher preparation 
institutions offer kindergarten-primary educa- 
tion in the training of prospective teachers. 


NEW CAMPS IN NATIONAL FORESTS 

SEVERAL new camps for boys’ and girls’ or- 
ganizations have been opened recently in the 
National Forests of the Eastern and Southern 
States. A steady increase in use of the Na- 
tional Forests for young people’s recreational 
camps and outings has been noted in recent 
years, according to Ira T. Yarnell, assistant 
regional forester, at the regional headquarters 
of the Forest Service in Washington. 

Sites for young people’s organizations are 
granted under Forest Service permits. Two 
new camps established this summer are in the 
George Washington (formerly Shenandoah) 
National Forest in Virginia. The camps 
already established in National Forests of the 
East include permanent sites for Boy Scout 
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organizations, 4-H Clubs, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Young Women’s Christian 
Association, Girl Scouts and Rotary Club boys’ 
and girls’ groups. 

The camp sites are selected by the various 
clubs and the Forest Service and are located on 
suitable ground near good supplies of water 
and fuel and in exceptional recreational sur- 
roundings. Most of them are at considerable 
elevation in the mountains. 

Boys and girls attending enjoy opportunities 
to learn the value of forests for watersheds and 
wood products and how .the National Forests 
are managed for conservation and permanent 
timber production. Occasionally Forest Service 
rangers give illustrated talks on fire prevention 
and the protection of wild life. 

One camp in the Choctawhatchee National 
Forest in Florida is on the shore, where the 
southern pine forest meets the waters of the 
gulf. It is a 4-H club camp with ample facili- 
ties to take care of the annual gatherings of 
about 500 members. Another of its features is 
a good athletic field. Camp Powhatan in Nat- 
ural Bridge National Forest in Virginia is con- 
sidered a model camp for Boy Scouts and is the 
site of large convention gatherings of the or- 
ganization. 

Camp May Flather, the Girl Scouts’ camp in 
the George Washington National Forest, has 
large permanent buildings and is attended an- 
nually by hundreds of girls from Washington, 
D. C. A feature of the Boy Scouts’ camp in 
the Allegheny National Forest in Pennsylvania 
is the large log-cabin lodge. The White Moun- 
tain National Forest has at present no perma- 
nent camp for boys’ clubs, but is most exten- 
sively used by New England clubs, with many 
sites suitable for summer camps. 

Edueational facilities are offered in many of 
the camps and recreation and wooderaft activi- 
ties are in the hands of experienced club lead- 
ers. Attendance at the camps has been well 
maintained for the last two summers, with re- 
ports to the Forest Service indicating some new 
records for this year. 


ATTENDANCE IN THE SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY 

AccorDING to the report of Dr. George J. 

Ryan, president of the New York City Board 
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of Education, the average daily attendance at 
elementary and junior high schools was 820,675 
for 1931, against 815,515 for 1930. In the 
senior high schools the average daily attendance 
was 167,609 in 1931, compared with 147,556 in 
1930. The average nightly attendance at eve- 
ning elementary schools decreased from 20,718 
in 1930 to 18,984 in 1931, the decrease having 
begun in 1927, when the figure was 22,035. 

On the other hand, the average nightly at- 
tendance in evening high and trade schools has 
increased steadily, reaching 38,381 in 1931, 
against 29,887 five years ago. The total atten- 
dance at evening recreation, social and commu- 
nity centers was 5,020,000 in 1931, against 
4,720,000 in 1930 and 3,775,000 five years ago. 

The Bronx had the greatest percentage of in- 
crease in average daily attendance at elementary 
and junior high schools, with 2.31 per cent. In 
senior high schools the average daily attendance 
in 1931 showed an increase of 12.46 per cent. in 
Manhattan, 22.4 per cent. in Queens, 18.18 per 
cent. in Richmond, 11.73 per cent. in Brooklyn 
and 11.08 per cent. in the Bronx. 

The figures showed that in the elementary and 
junior high schools slightly more than 40 per 
cent. of the attendance was in Brooklyn, 21.4 
per cent. in Manhattan, 19.2 per cent. in the 
Bronx, 15.7 per cent. in Queens and 2.7 per 
cent. in Richmond. In the senior high school 
group Brooklyn led with 38.4 per cent. of the 
attendance, Manhattan 21.5, the Bronx 20.5, 
Queens 16.6 and Richmond 2.8 per cent. 

At the end of 1931 Brooklyn had school prop- 
erties costing more than $158,000,000, Man- 
hattan more than $109,500,000, the Bronx $95,- 
600,000, Queens $88,385,000 and Richmond $15,- 
022,000. 

The report was prepared under the direction 
of Dr. William J. O’Shea, Superintendent of 
Schools, and Frederick D. Chambers, auditor of 
the Board of Education. 


SUMMER SESSION FOR ADULTS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT BERKELEY, 1932 

Dr. Viertinc Kersgy, State superintendent 
at California, reports that as a cooperative 
effort in which the State Department of Edu- 
cation has joined with the California Associa- 
tion for Adult Education and the University of 
California, a summer school for adults and 
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teachers of adults is now in session at Berke- 
ley. The present session is the fourth follow- 
ing an experimental summer at Mills College 
in 1928. In attendance are teachers from all 
parts of the state and a number of workers in 
other fields such as librarians, educational di- 
rectors of institutions, and women active in 
club or parent education programs. 

Regular classes are given under the auspices 
of the university in the following subjects: 
Americanization and teaching English to for- 
eigners, parental education, methods of study 
for adults in history and economies, public 
opinion, philosophy of education, arts and 
crafts, journalism, and the use of radio pro- 
grams for educational purposes. 

Members of these classes engage in a number 
of informal activities which center in a dormi- 
tory, Hansford Hall, which has been set aside 
for their residence. Members of the faculty 
also live in the dormitory in order that the 
teaching may be as intensive as possible for 
the six weeks period. A series of forums, open 
to the public, has been carried on in Hansford 
Hall on Monday nights. Public questions are 
discussed first by a group of laymen and edu- 
eators, specially chosen for their expert knowl- 
edge. The audiences, limited by the size of 
the meeting room to one hundred, are permitted 
to ask questions and encouraged to join in the 
discussion after the issues have been clarified 
and the selected speakers have stated their 
opinions. Visitors from near-by cities as well 
as from Berkeley come regularly to these meet- 
ings. The method in use, which was originated 
at Hansford Hall, has become well known in 
educational circles, and several national con- 
ferences have recently been held following the 
Hansford Hall plan. In addition to these public 
meetings, one member of the faculty, Dr. Ger- 
trude Laws, who is in charge of parent education 
in the Los Angeles office of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, has given a series of lectures 
on the campus which have been largely attended 
by summer-school visitors. 


FACULTY INBREEDING IN LAND- 
GRANT COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


AN inquiry into faculty inbreeding as it exists 
in 49 land-grant colleges and universities, made 
by John H. MeNeely, of the division of colleges 











and professional schools of the Office of Eduea- 
tion, indicates that the practice of employing 
their own graduates as staff members is general 
among the institutions. 

This was found in the institutions as a group, 
in the institutions individually, in the various 
major fields of teaching, and in the several aca- 
demic ranks. It was further substantiated when 
the question was appraised on a basis of the 
proportionate number of faculty members re- 
ceiving their undergraduate or graduate train- 
ing wholly or in part in their own institutions 
and of those who obtained their entire training, 
whether undergraduate or graduate, in the insti- 
tutions where they are employed. 

For the institutions as a group it was found 
that 29.7 per cent. of the faculty members, or 
almost one third, had spent all or part of their 
four years of undergraduate study at the insti- 
tutions where now employed and 37 per cent. 
had done all or part of their graduate work at 
the institution where now employed. There 
were 11.7 per cent. of the staff members, or one 
out of every nine teachers, who had received 
their entire training in their own institutions. 

A comparison of the inbreeding prevailing in 
the different major fields of study showed that 
engineering had the highest proportionate num- 
ber of home-trained faculty members. The per- 
centage with either all or part of their under- 
graduate training secured in their home institu- 
tions was 44.1, and in the ease of graduate 
training it was 49.6 per cent. Home economics 
had the lowest percentage, the figure being 21.1 
per cent. for undergraduate training and 19.5 
per cent. for graduate training. 

As between the several academic ranks, a 
much larger proportion of inbred faculty mem- 
bers were found in the rank of instructor than 
in any of the higher ranks. Of the instructors, 
59.1 per cent. obtained all or part of their en- 
tire training in their own institutions in contrast 
with 32.1 per cent. for professors. 

The extent of the faculty inbreeding in the 
individual institutions was found to vary widely. 
Considering undergraduate and graduate train- 
ing separately, it was found that there were 39 
institutions where between 20 and 50 per cent. 
of the staff members secured all or part of their 
undergraduate training in the institutions where 
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they are employed. Five institutions had more 
than 50 per cent. of their faculties who obtained 
all or part of their graduate training in their 
own institutions and 28 others had percentages 
from 20 to 50. Twenty-three institutions, or 
approximately one half, had from 10 to 30 per 
cent of their staff members who were fully home 
trained, not having attended any other institu- 
tion. — 

The median salaries of staff members who ob- 
tained all or part of their training in their own 
institutions were found to be higher than the 
median salary of those trained in other institu- 
tions in every academic rank except instructor. 
The differences ranged from $285 in favor of 
the inbred professors to $59 for inbred assistant 
professors. 

EDUCATIONAL TALKING PICTURES 

THERE will be a series of twenty talking 
motion pictures of the physical sciences issued 
this autumn by the University of Chicago Press. 
Four years of technical experimentation and 
research in the field of method and educational 
psychology have preceded the launching of the 
program. 

This development in the use of educational 
talking pictures will be achieved through the 
combined efforts of the University of Chicago 
and the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company through various of its subsidiaries. 
Erpi Picture Consultants, Ine., a research group 
composed of educational psychologists and spe- 
cialists in the various fields of science and 
scholarship, will work with University of Chi- 
cago faculty members in formulating the mate- 
rial for film presentation. The Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and the Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts, Ine., will contribute the technical skill in 
film-making and sound-recording. The West- 
ern Electric Company has built the 16-mm. 
portable sound system which the university has 
selected as most satisfactory for classroom use. 

Eighty sound films are planned—a series of 
twenty in each of the university’s four general 
divisions; Physical Sciences, Biological Sci- 
ences, Social Sciences and the Humanities. It 
is expected that the first series in the physical 
sciences will be ready in the autumn. 

These talking pictures will be an integral 
part of the new general courses for freshmen 
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and sophomores and will be correlated with 
special printed material in the form of a teach- 
er’s hand-book, a student’s manual and care- 
fully worked out tests. All this material— 
films, sound equipment and printed matter— 
will be made available to any high-school, col- 
lege or adult educational group in the country. 

Dr. Herman I. Schlesinger, professor of 
chemistry in the university, and Dr. Harvey B. 
Lemon, professor of physics, have organized the 
physical science film course around the follow- 
ing twenty topics: “The Solar System”; “The 
Changing Surface of the Earth”; “Beneath the 
Earth’s Surface’; “States of Matter”; “Com- 
bustion and Corrosion”; “Chemical Equi- 
librium”; “Carbon and Its Compounds”; “The 
Carbon Cyele in Nature”; “Time and the Calen- 
dar”; “Velocity of Chemical Reactions”; “Elec- 
trochemistry”’; “Heat and Work”; “Elec- 
tricity”; “Interference of Light”; “Sound”; 
“Weather and Forecasting”; “Composition of 
the Atmosphere”; “Energy, Work and Power’; 
“Kelipses of the Sun and Moon”; “Decoding 
the Information in a Beam of Light.” 

In making the selection of subjects for film 
presentation, those subjects that can be ade- 
quately presented by text or blackboard are 
eliminated. It is pointed out that the technical 
features of sound films give the student knowl- 
edge which he could not get elsewhere. Another 
important advantage of sound films is that it 
brings to the smaller school the facilities of the 
university’s laboratories and museums and the 
teaching of great masters who could not pos- 
sibly visit the distant classrooms. 


THE KENNEDY BEQUESTS TO EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS 

THE appraisal of the estate of the late Mrs. 
Emma B. Kennedy, widow of John S. Kennedy, 
banker and railroad builder, who died in July, 
1930, at the age of ninety-seven years, has now 
been made public. She bequeathed about $9,- 
000,000 of her net estate of $9,798,304 to fifty- 
three religious, educational and charitable insti- 
tutions. The largest gifts were to Presbyterian 
mission agencies and other organizations con- 
nected with that church. During her lifetime 
Mrs. Kennedy had given away large sums to 
educational and charitable institutions. 
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The residuary legatees and the sums received 
are as follows: 


Board of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian 
CNG il ose seetsseseenessnnnesrsn PO YDOR OOS 


International College of Smyrnia.................... 706,899 
New York City Mission Society 706,899 
New York University........ Ss 706,899 
Northfield Schools .....ccccccccecssee 706,899 
Robert College, Constantinople . . 1,060,348 
Kennedy Schools of Missions....... 353,449 
Hampton Institute ................... 353,449 
Lignan University, China.................... 353,449 


Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church............. 176,724 
Union Theological Seminary of Virginia 176,724 


Direct bequests include: 


American Board of Commissioners for 





Foreign Missions $ 50,000 
American Waldensian Aid Society............... 100,000 
Auburn Theological Seminary..........0....00.. 100,000 


Board of Pensions, Presbyterian Church 200,000 
Board of National Missions, Presby- 





terian Church ie 50,000 
Elizabeth Orphan Asylum... 50,000 
American Mission to Lepers......0..ccccccc 25,000 


Woman’s Board for Foreign Missions, 














Presbyterian Church 100,000 
Woman’s Board for Home Missiona.......... 50,000 
University of Wooster, Ohi0.....02.. cscs 25,000 
Home for Incurables 25,000 
American University, Beirut, Syria............. 50,000 
Y. W. C. A., Bar Harbor, Maine................... 50,000 
Maine Sea Coast Mission 22,203 
Bar Harbor Hospital 20,444 
Bar Harbor Congregational Church.......... 14,329 
National Board of Y. W. C. Ae occccccccsnnou 20,000 


In addition $15,000 each is given to the Pres- 
byterian Hospital, New York Association for 
the Blind, the Woman’s Hospital, the Presby- 
terian Hospital Nursing School Alumnae Asso- 
ciation ; $10,000 each to the Berry Schools, Park 
College, Elmira College, the Home for Aged 
Women, Elizabeth, New Jersey, Lineoln Hos- 
pital for Nurses, Mount Holyoke College, the 
New York Bible Society, the New York State 
Council of Religious Education, Williams Col- 
lege, the Society of Musie School Settlement, 
the Trudeau Sanitarium, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Bar Harbor, Maine, and 
$5,000 each to the American Female Guardian 
Society, the Charity Organization Society; the 
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Children’s Aid Society, the International Med- 
ical Mission Society, Leonard Street Orphan’s 
Home, the National Association of Audubon So- 
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cieties, the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, Bates College and the Pine 
Mountain Settle School. . 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Water C. Treptin, for the past two years 
president of Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa, 
has been named president of the University of 
Dayton. He succeeds the Rev. Bernard P. 
O’Reilly, who has been president for nine years 
and who will be director of extension activities 
and regent of the law school. Joseph Stamler, 
formerly principal of the Holy Redeemer 
School, Detroit, has been named principal of 
the preparatory school. Joseph Baumeister, 
vice-principal at Pursell High School, Cincin- 
nati, will sueceed Mr. Stamler at Detroit. 


Dr. HerMAN SCHNEIDER, who recently re- 
signed from the presidency of the University 
of Cincinnati, has been awarded a prize of $500 
for “outstanding achievement in education” by 
the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. 

Dr. GEORGE FREDERICK ZOOK, president of 
the University of Akron, in response to an in- 
vitation from the Oregon State Board of Higher 
Education, recently made a personal inspection 
of the five institutions under its direction. The 
Morning Oregonian, in commenting on the visit, 
says: “It is generally understood that the pur- 
pose of Dr. Zook’s coming to Oregon is in 
connection with the chaneellorship of higher 
education, which position the board must fill 
in pursuance of its policy of unifying control 
over the various institutions. It was empha- 
sized by members of the board, however, that 
Dr. Zook was not a candidate for the position, 
nor had he been ‘tendered the office by the 
board.” 

THE title of professor emeritus has been con- 
ferred by New York University on Dr. Robert 
MacDougall on his retirement from the chair 
of analytical psychology, which he has occupied 
for thirty-one years. 


ProFEssoR HERMANN BEYER, scholar and 
archeologist, associated with the Department of 
Middle American Research of Tulane Univer- 
sity of Louisiana, has been nominated doctor 
honoris causa, at the three hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the University of Wiirzburg. 


Dr. M. A. Butss, St. Louis, a member of the 
board of managers of Missouri eleemosynary 
institutions, for several years president of the 
Missouri Society of Mental Hygiene, was re- 
cently presented with the Distinguished Service 
Medal for conspicuous service in private life, 
the first award of the medal since its authoriza- 
tion by the last legislature. The presentation 
was made by Governor Caulfield, in the State 
Senate Chamber, with prominent physicians 
and members of the state eleemosynary board 
in attendance. Dr. Bliss organized the Child 
Guidance Clinie of St. Louis and the St. Louis 
Training School for the Feebleminded. 


THE Carnegie Corporation has awarded to 
Mr. John Shapley, chairman of the department 
of art of the University of Chicago, a medal in 
recognition of his promotion of interest in 
knowledge and in the fine arts. The medal is a 
bronze plaque, four inches across, representing 
in bas-relief Pegasus striking the earth with his 
hoof and causing the fountain of Hippocrene 
to gush forth. The plaque was designed by 
Paul Manship, the American seulptor. Profes- 
sor Shapley went to the university in 1929 from 
New York University. Previously he had been 
connected with Princeton and Brown univer- 
sities. 

Dr. Samvuet L. HAMitton and Dr. Charles J. 
Pieper have been promoted to full professor- 
ships in education at New York University. 
Bonnie E. Mellinger has been made associate 
professor; Francis J. Brown and Herbert 
Towne, assistant professors; Willard P. Ash- 
brook and John H. Shaver, instructors, and 
Louis Berg, instructor in education and director 
of physical therapy. 

Dr. P. E. Brown has been made head of the 
department of farm crops and soils at the Iowa 
State College, where he has been for the past 
twenty-two years professor of soils. He is also 
head of the Farm Crops and Soils Section of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station and di- 
rector of the Iowa Soil Survey. Dr. Brown has 
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been acting head of the department since last 
fall, when Professor W. H. Stevenson resigned, 
owing to ill health. 


Tue REVEREND Epwarp J. HANRAHAN, who 
has been professor of philosophy, junior year, 
at Fordham University, will organize a similar 
department at St. Peter’s College, Jersey City. 
The Reverend Richard McKeon, of Georgetown 
University, will replace the Reverend Atlee F. 
X. Devereux as instructor in sophomore English. 
Dr. Clarence E. Ireland, assistant professor of 
physies at the University of Illinois since 1926, 
will join the department of physies. 


Proressor NATHANIEL ScHMIDT, who retired 
last June from the department of Semitic lan- 
guages and literatures and Oriental history at 
Cornell University, was a member of the fac- 
ulty of Columbia University during the summer 
session. 


Frank A. Taser, for the last eight years di- 
rector of music at the Randolph-Macon Wo- 
man’s College at Lynchburg, Virginia, recently 
resigned his position due to loss of hearing. 
Mr. Taber is planning to enter the field of teach- 
ing lip-reading and all phases of work for the 
deaf. 


At the University of Manchester, England, 
the department for the training of teachers of 
the deaf has now been established as an inde- 
pendent department within the Faculty of Edu- 
cation under the title of the “Department for 
the Education of the Deaf.” Mrs. Irene R. 
Ewing has been appointed Ellis Llwyd Jones 
reader in the education of the deaf, in place of 
her present appointment as lecturer. 


Dr. Mary C. Conant, first assistant physician 
at the Newark, New Jersey, State School for 
the past twelve years, will retire on September 1. 
She was formerly in the service of New York 
State for nineteen years. Dr. Conant, who is a 
native of Vermont, studied medicine at the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. From 
1905 to 1910 she was pathologist and women’s 
physician at the Warren State Hospital in War- 
ren, Pa. In 1913 she joined the staff at the New 
York State Training School for Girls at Hud- 
son, N. Y., and in 1917 was transferred to the 
New York State Reform School for Women 
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at Bedford. She went to the Newark State 
School in 1920. 


Dr. WituiamM J. Davipson, who last spring 
resigned from the presidency of Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, will join the staff of the Board 
of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the autumn, as counsellor in institutional 
financing. Dr. Frederick C. Eiselen, corre- 
sponding secretary, will retain general super- 
vision of the interests of Methodist schools. He 
will be assisted by two men who will give their 
whole time to universities, colleges and secon- 
dary schools. Dr. Davidson will devote his 
attention primarily to financial problems and 
will be available to visit individual institutions 
and to spend as much time as may be necessary 
in counsel or financial plans and promotion. Dr. 
J. P. MacMillan will continue with the board 
as educational counsellor, available for consulta- 
tion in the offices of the board and for work in 
the field with the administrators of institutions. 
Dr. William S. Bovard, who resigned from the 
position of corresponding secretary in May, 
after having served in that capacity for eight 
years, will remain to direct promotional activ- 
ities. Dr. Bovard will have charge of the 
additional responsibilities for promotion as- 
sumed by the board after the recent abolition 
of the cooperating staff by the General Confer- 
ence. 


Dr. Rusy GREEN SMITH has been appointed 
New York State leader of home demonstration 
agents. The appointment was made by the 
trustees of Cornell University to fill the vacaney 
caused by the death of Martha Van Rensselaer. 
Dr. Smith, wife of Emeritus Professor Albert 
W. Smith, was formerly associate state leader. 
She began her professional career at Leland 
Stanford University, from which she was gradu- 
ated in 1902. 


Sir AvusTEN CHAMBERLIN has been elected 
chairman of the governing body of Rugby 
School in succession to the late Lord Kil- 
bracken. Sir Maurice Hankey is the new 
deputy-chairman. 


Dr. Harry Moraan Ayres, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who makes his home at Westport, Can- 
necticut, has announced his candidacy for the 
Democratic nomination for senator. 
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Proressor JULIAN P. Bretz, of the depart- 
ment of history of Cornell University, has been 
designated as the Democratic nominee for Con- 
gress from the thirty-seventh congressional dis- 
trict, including Ithaca. Professor Bretz was 
defeated for the same office two years ago by 
the present incumbent. 

A DISCUSSION on the place of science in edu- 
eation will be held by the Section of Education 
of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, which meets at York from August 
31 to September 7. The subject will be intro- 
duced by Sir Richard Gregory, editor of Nature, 
who will be followed by Sir H. B. Hartley, 
Donald Gray, Dr. W. W. Vaughan, Professor 
W. W. Watts and W. M. Heller, president of 
the section. Mr. Heller’s presidential address 
will be on “The Advancement of Science in 
Schools—its Magnitude, Direction and Sense.” 


Dr. WILLIAM Boyp, lecturer in education at 
the University of Glasgow, Dr. G. W. Eybers, 
of the South African Department of Education, 
and Dr. Herbert John Fleure, professor of 
geography at the University of Manchester, 
were among the speakers at the World Con- 
gress of New Education, which was held at Nice 
during the first two weeks in August. 

Dr. Epwarp Everert Hae, professor of 
English at Union College for thirty-seven years, 
until his retirement in April, died suddenly on 
August 19, at the age of sixty-nine years. Dr. 
Hale served on the faculty of Cornell Univer- 
sity from 1886 to 1890 and was a Harris fellow 
at Harvard University from 1890 to 1892. 
From 1892 to 1895 he was professor of English 
at the University of Iowa. 

Dr. Austin Baxter Keep, formerly profes- 
sor of history at the College of the City of New 
York, died on August 19. He was fifty-seven 
years old. 


Dr. Frank W. BENNETT, professor of com- 
parative languages at Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, died on August 15 
at the age of fifty-three years. 


THe death in Hawaii is announced of Dr. G. 
W. Andrews, formerly head of the Oberlin Con- 


servatory of Music. 


Mrs. ANNE Crospy EMERY ALLINSON, writer 
formerly dean of women at Brown and Wis- 
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consin Universities and since 1926 editor of the 
women’s page of The Providence Evening Bul- 
letin, was killed when struck by an automobile 
on August 16. She was sixty-one years old. 
Mrs. Allinson became dean of women at Wis- 
consin in 1897, remaining as administrative 
officer and professor of philology until 1900. 
Her work there was recognized in 1929, when 
the university named a building in her honor. 
She came to Brown as first dean of the Women’s 
College and proceeded to coordinate the activi- 
ties of the institution with those of Brown Uni- 
versity. In 1905 she resigned to marry Dr. 
Francis G. Allinson, professor of Greek litera- 
ture and history. 

JoHN A. Carson, who was formerly a prin- 
cipal of the Carson School, Cincinnati, has died 
at the age of eighty-four years. 


Martin A. Ryerson, of Chieago, died on 
August 11, at the age of seventy-five years. 
Mr. Ryerson was an honorary president of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, vice-president of the 
Field Museum, trustee of the Carnegie Institute, 
member of the Rockefeller Foundation and di- 
rector of the Chicago Orphan Asylum. 


THE Cincinnati Board of Education has 
decided that during the depression it will em- 
ploy only one member of a family. Married 
teachers whose husbands also work for the board 
have been notified that they will not be re- 
appointed. 


TuE New York City Board of Education voted 
recently at a special meeting to dismiss 144 
architects and draftsmen employed in the 
bureau of construction and maintenance, the 
services to terminate on August 31. The action 
was taken to effect a saving estimated roughly 
at $500,000 and ends months of uncertainty 
during which the draftsmen have been earried 
on a part-time basis through a transfer of 
funds within the year’s budget. Dr. George F. 
Ryan, president of the board, publicly expressed 
regret that the dismissal had to go through, but 
said that the board could find no way to carry 
the men on the new budget now being prepared. 
He added that the men will be recalled whenever 
the city can afford to undertake more building 
operations. 


THE school board of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has revised its salary schedule with a 10-per- 
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cent. reduction in salaries for all administrative 
officers and employees. Ten-per-cent. reductions 
in teachers’ salaries were effected last April. 
The reductions will result in a saving of $40,000 
in the school budget. At Milwaukee, a 10-per- 
cent. reduction in pay for all city teachers has 
been proposed in a resolution presented to the 
school board. The reduction is expected to effect 
a saving of $644,014 a year. The school board 
of San Antonio, Texas, has adopted a budget 
for the next school year, calling for an appro- 
priation of $1,713,044 for school expenses dur- 
ing the year. The budget is a reduction of 
$982,922 below that of last year, which called 
for $2,695,966 in expenditures. It provides 
$1,500,000 for teachers’ salaries, as compared 
with $2,421,240 for last year. 


Own August 18 the school teachers of Chicago 
sent the following cablegram to Mayor Cermak: 
“Since your illness city employees have received 
three pays, the teachers only one, although they 
are twice as far behind in overdue salaries. 
City employees and teachers all need and de- 
serve their salaries. We protest the diserimina- 
tion against the teachers during your absence. 
The school tax levy has been reduced $15,000,000 
and every demand of the citizens’ committee 
has been met. Yet teachers still suffer. Your 
prompt reply to our previous radiogram cut 
red tape and procured our last cash pay. The 
south-side teachers are grateful and, with faith 
in your fairness, again respectfully ask your 
immediate aid.” 


Tue New York University School of Educa- 
tion and the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory will cooperate next fall in the preparation 
of five new courses at the museum’s School 
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Service Building, Seventy-seventh Street and 
Central Park West, according to an announce- 
ment made by Dean John W. Withers, of the 
School of Education. Members of the univer- 
sity and staff members of the museum will pre- 
sent the courses, for which the university and the 
New York City Board of Education will give 
credit. The courses are open to students above 
the sophomore year. They are: “Use of Mu- 
seum Materials in Elementary Education,” 
“Visual Aids in the Teaching of Science,” 
“Karth Features and their History,” “Astro- 
nomical Bodies and their Movements” and “A 
Study of Primitive Culture, with Special Refer- 
ence to the American Indian.” The courses 
were selected with particular reference to the 
use of museum materials in their presentation. 


Four hundred and eighty-two high schools 
and academies are on the accredited list of sec- 
ondary schools recently issued by the University 
of California. Of these, 360 are public schools 
and 122 are private institutions. These schools 
have applied for and have been granted the 
privilege of certifying their properly qualified 
graduates for admission to the university with- 
out examination. Los Angeles leads in the 
number of schools accredited, with 53, of which 
31 are public and 22 private schools. San 
Francisco comes second with 28 schools, of 
which eight are public schools. Other cities 
with five or more schools accredited are: Oak- 
land, 12, with eight public and four private 
schools; Berkeley, 9, one public and eight pri- 
vate; San Diego, 7, four public and three 
private; Fresno, 6, four publie and two pri- 
vate; Long Beach, 6, three public and three 
private; Pasadena, 5, two public and three pri- 
vate schools. 


DISCUSSION 


THE “MENACE” OF THE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 
It is a bit difficult for one to conclude from 
the facts presented in Professor Moore’s article 
in the June Current History just what it is that 
is menaced by the teachers’ colleges. Is it the 


peace and safety of the nation, the cultural in- 
heritance of the race, the appropriations of 
other types of state-supported institutions or 
what? Has the article been over-headlined? 





Or is “menace” not as strong a word as we 
have thought? 

It is easy to speak of the “teacher-training 
trust,” but difficult to present data that warrant 
the epithet. The patent fact about institutions 
of higher learning is that they are practically 
all teacher-training institutions. With the pos- 
sible exception of barbers’ colleges, all colleges 
are making a bid for prospective teachers. 
“Cow” colleges, “tech” schools, junior colleges, 
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denominational colleges, municipal colleges and 
state universities all train teachers. If there is 
a “teacher-training trust,” practically every col- 
lege in America and, in several states, certain 
high schools constitute it. It is true that laws 
“pushed through” legislatures require that 
teachers meet certain standards before they are 
permitted to teach. These standards have more 
and more taken the form of institutional re- 
quirements. In most states these requirements 
can be met by attendance at private or de- 
nominational schools as well as at state schools. 

It may be true that a few “admittedly ex- 
cellent” teachers have in the process of raising 
standards been required, contrary to their 
laissez-faire attitudes, to attend school inter- 
mittently. But even yet, when measured in 
terms of the length of the period of training, 
the teachers of America suffer greatly when 
compared with the teaching personnel of any 
other advanced country. 

It is suggested that prior to 1911 emphasis 
was placed on the prospective teacher’s mental 
power and cultural background. One wonders 
what the evidence is for such a conclusion. 
What was the means of judgment? What was 
the standard of measurement? In spite of the 
lamented “trust legislation,” about one eighth of 
the teachers of the country in this late day are 
only high-school graduates. About one fifth 
have little or no college training. The annual 
“turn over’ is often about one third. One 
would hardly call the “occupation” a vocation 
or a profession. It is a procession. It has al- 
ways been just that, the “good-old-days” talk 
to the contrary notwithstanding. I wonder if 
chronological distance does not in the minds of 
many lend enchantment. Can it be that ad- 
vanced quantitative standards have made bad 
conditions worse? When the requirement for 
a life certificate, for example, is raised from 
two to four years of college training, is the 
personality of the prospective teacher stultified 
and potential teaching skill inhibited? 

In a brief paragraph Professor Moore sum- 
marizes the “interests” of 1,080 students in 
fifteen teachers’ colleges. Has he heard any- 
thing about the interests of undergraduates in 
liberal arts colleges and in state universities? 
Do arts students uniformly exemplify a passion 
for Shakespeare in preference to “Tarzan of 
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the Apes”? In order to make a case, one is con- 
fronted with the necessity for presenting “find- 
ings” relative to students in arts colleges as 
well as in institutions that are “primarily for 
the training of teachers.” I happen to have on 
my desk a recently published study of 147 pages 
which undertakes to compare arts students with 
students in teachers’ colleges on three points— 
“The range and extent of knowledge, the 
validity of judgment and the character of the 
attitudes and opinions held by the two groups 
of students.” 

Twelve tests were given-to each of fourteen 
groups totaling 1,356 students. The tests were 
given to 676 students in six teachers’ colleges 
and to 570 students in seven liberal arts col- 
leges. Sophomores, juniors and seniors were 
included in each of the groups. An analysis 
of the results of the general information tests 
reveals a superior range of information on the 
part of professional students in the following 
subjects: education, history, literature, politics 
and miscellaneous interests. The liberal arts 
group tested higher in art, music, mathematics, 
science, sociology and religion. In the summary 
of the study we find relative to the two groups 
this conclusion: “On the whole the results seem 
to indicate that the more purely cultural strains 
flow in about even volume.” 

The advent of normal schools and their 
gradual transition into teachers’ colleges with 
improved standards ean hardly be charged with 
the fact that the teacher supply in America has 
always been drawn from certain classes more 
largely than from others. This condition ob- 
tains, whether prospective teachers elect to 
meet the often-deplored requirements by attend- 
ing a liberal arts college or a professional 
school. . More than 19 per cent. of the arts stu- 
dents in the groups to which reference has al- 
ready been made and 6 per cent. of the teach- 
ers’ college students were the children of pro- 
fessional workers. Forty-seven per cent. of the 
arts students and 19 per cent. of the teachers’ 
college students came from families of business 
men; 12 per cent. of the arts students and 45 
per cent. of the teachers’ college students were 
the children of laborers; 13 per cent. of the 
arts students and 17 per cent. of the teacher’s 
college students were from the homes of 
farmers. These facts should be of some service 
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to Professor Moore in supporting his theory 
relating to the cultural shortcomings of those 
who find their way into teachers’ colleges. 
These facts, together with the fact that teachers’ 
colleges manage to balance their budgets by ex- 
acting smaller fees from students than do most 
other types of institutions, lend splendid sup- 
port to preconceived notions about teachers’ col- 
lege students. 

I am quite in accord with the idea suggested 
by the question as to how “these people,” as 
teachers, can convey to growing boys and girls 
our great heritage of literature and art. Again 
I repeat that it was ever thus, and that in all 
probability requirements that can be met at 
various types of institutions can hardly make 
the situation worse. Certainly the superindue- 
tion of a reminiscent mood in which we simply 
recall our juvenile reactions to the “good old 
days” does not prove the contrary. 

The charge of mass production in the teach- 
ers’ college comes with little force from the 
precincts of a large state university. A member 
of the faculty of English in one of the largest 
of Middle Western state universities stated a 
a few years ago in an address to the National 
Council of Teachers of English that graduates 
of the high schools in the metropolis of his 
state frequently say that they receive poorer 
instruction in freshman subjects in his univer- 
sity than they received in high school. The 
problem of teaching English to 2,500 freshmen 
is an administrative one. It is hardly an aca- 
demic question. The cost becomes a germane 
consideration. In some institutions, graduate 
students whose “major” interest is not English 
language and literature are placed in charge of 
“capacity houses” of freshman English students. 
Verily, where is mass production in education 
being carried on? When Economics 1 is band- 
mastered to groups of three hundred, one is in- 
clined to suspect that there is mass production. 
The average enrolment of freshmen in teachers’ 
colleges would hardly exceed three hundred. 

It is true that at the present time there are 
too many legally certified teachers. There are 
also too many brokers, too many insurance 
salesmen, too many engineers, in fact, too many 
workers in almost every trade and profession. 
There seems indeed to be too many of us. The 
law of supply and demand, if there is such a 
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thing, seems to be topsy-turvy. It is not true 
that there are too many adequately trained 
teachers. Such a condition will hardly obtain 
a generation hence. The present condition 
argues for better selection of candidates for 
teacher-training. A somewhat scientific means 
of selection, whereby more graduates from the 
upper third of high-school classes might be ad- 
mitted to teacher-training institutions, would 
probably lessen the “teachers’ college menace.” 
When, and if, the depression begins to lift, we 
shall see the greatest exodus from teaching that 
we have ever seen except during the World 
War. 

I would agree that a considerable deal of 
“water” could be squeezed out of courses in 
education. I would not weep, neither would the 
angels, if some “for teachers” courses were 
stricken from the offerings. Major operations 
might be performed without loss on such courses 
as: Dress appreciation, education and the fam- 
ily, food marketing problems, creative read- 
ing, idealism in education, Shakespeare for 
teachers, public speaking for teachers, Scouting 
for teachers, the Romantic period for teachers, 
and creative public speaking. Some of them 
may need rechristening only. There seems to be 
an epidemic of “creative” courses. If the prin- 
cipal contribution which a course makes to the 
“orientation” of a prospective pedagog is the 
knowledge that in order to get outside air into 
a one-room school building a window should be 
raised, the course, no doubt, needs elimination 
or enrichment. 

But these and similar facts do not argue that 
there is not a considerable body of valuable 
professional knowledge that can be given the 
teacher-in-training. Neither does it argue that 
it is not being done, with at least a measure 
of success. The psychology of learning, the 
philosophy and the principles of education, the 
history of education, educational tests and 
measurements and professional ethics are all 
teachable units, now well organized. Courses 
in the methodology of various subjects are what 
the instructor makes them. This is also true 
of a course in nineteenth century prose or in 
Romantic poetry. 

We don’t live in an either-or universe. For- 
tunately or unfortunately, we live in a both-and 
universe. Things are not ordinarily black or 


= 


white. There are a dozen or more shades of 
intermediate gray. The twenty or twenty-four 
semester hours, about one sixth the total, re- 
quired in “education” for a degree in a teach- 
ers’ college are not wholly good or bad. We are 
confronted with no such dilemma. There is at 
the present time a movement on the part of 
teachers of “education” to determine, if possible 
“what knowledge is of most worth.” They are 
studying critically their subject-matter with a 
view to reorganization and elimination in order 
to avoid duplication. We shall probably find 
that the number of credits required in profes- 
sional subjects can be reduced without lessen- 
ing efficiency and thereby provide more time for 
academic subjects. 

It must be remembered that the body of pro- 
fessional material has, as is true of other fields, 
been developed rapidly. In my alma mater, a 
liberal arts college, there are offered three times 
as many courses in Engish as were offered when 
I was an undergraduate. It would have been 
unnatural had there not been some confusion 
and overemphasis in the field of rapidly dif- 
ferentiated professional subjects for teachers. 
I am sure that there is a wide divergence of 
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opinion among well-trained and experienced 
teachers of English as to just what ten or 
fifteen English courses the prospective teacher 
of high-school English should take. 

Neophobia does not afflict us, as it did a few 
generations ago. But the fallacy of proving too 
much is still to be guarded against. 

To discuss the costs of public education in 
absolute terms, that is, without relation to what 
society receives in return for the outlay, is to 
arrive nowhere. The same procedure would 
condemn automobiles, which cost more than edu- 
eation, radio, airplanes,- houses, bathtubs, et 
cetera. There is, naturally, a difference of 
opinion as to whether society is getting a proper 
return on its investment in public education. 
It is true that the national expenditure on edu- 
cation in all its forms equals approximately the 
expenditure for candy and tobacco. This is not 
an argument for or against candy, tobacco or 
education. And it has little to do with the 
“menace” of the teachers’ colleges whose per 
capita costs are the lowest in captivity. 

W. W. ParKER 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
ALVA, OKLAHOMA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEW PROGRAM FOR THE DEGREE 
WITH DISTINCTION IN EDUCA- 
TION AT THE OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

Programs of work for honors have in the 
past few years been introduced in many Ameri- 
ean colleges. However, there has been little 
attempt to adapt such programs to the special 
needs and purposes of professional schools. 
And such progranis are usually if anything 
even more bookish and academic than the regu- 
lar course work. A program developed by a 
committee, consisting of Drs. H. B. Alberty, 
E. R. Anderson, H. G. Good, W. G. Reeder 
and §. L. Pressey (chairman), and recently 


adopted by the College of Education of the 
Ohio State University, may be of some interest 
in this connection as an effort constructively to 
adapt the general idea of the honors program 
to teacher training and to introduce into such 
a program special elements of experience or 


field work. The program, as adopted by the 
college, is as follows: 


THE DEGREE WITH DISTINCTION IN EDUCATION 

The purpose of the program for the degree with 
distinction in education is to give students of un- 
usual promise as teachers special opportunities to 
obtain both experience and training suited to their 
abilities and needs, and to develop professional 
competence. It is also the purpose of the program 
to give such students recognition for superior 
achievement and demonstrated professional prom- 
ise. 

The work shall be administered by a director of 
programs for the degree with distinction in edu- 
cation appointed by the Dean of the College, with 
an advisory committee appointed from the college 
faculty. 

Admission to the program should be on petition 
of the student to the director. Prerequisites to 
admission should include (except in unusual cases) 
a point-hour ratio of at least 3.0 or over. How- 
ever, admission should not be based on grades 
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alone. The director should consider intelligence 
test percentile, and all other evidence regarding 
ability. And the student’s personality should also 
be carefully considered on the basis of all avail- 
able information, the effort being to make such 
selection and give such training, that those gradu- 
ating with distinction should be generally recog- 
nized as of outstanding professional promise. 

Students should ordinarily petition for admis- 
sion to the program before the end of their sopho- 
more year, and in any case, not later than the end 
of the ninth quarter. 

The program for the degree with distinction in 
education includes four major elements. 

A. The program aims first of all to give supe- 
rior students some direct contact with work they 
expect to do after graduation, in addition to any- 
thing of this sort now provided in the regular 
curriculum. Such field work may involve serving 
as teaching assistant, tutor, assistant to the prin- 
cipal, laboratory assistant, camp counselor, play- 
ground manager, assistant in a museum (for 
majors in fine arts), orchestra director (for majors 
in music). The experience may be gained either 
during the first three weeks of the public school 
year before the university opens, as a part-time 
activity during part of the regular school year, 
or during the summer. It shall be arranged for, 
and be under the administration of, the director 
of programs for the degree with distinction. 

B. The program shall have for its second spe- 
cial feature a thesis showing intensive study of 
some educational problem. It would be here ex- 
pected that the student should show acquaintance 
with the literature on his topic, should do some 
thinking of his own on the problem, should in 
many instances make some original investigation. 
The results of his labors should be presented in 
a report for which high standards should be main- 
tained; it is hoped that many of these reports 
may be worth brief publication as minor studies. 
The student should carry on this work as a 
‘minor problem’? under some member of the 
faculty whom he should choose as adviser, with 
the approval of the director of programs for the 
degree with distinction. This advisor should also 
be consulted by the student in deciding upon elec- 
tive courses that these may, if desirable, be co- 
ordinated with the special topic. The adviser 
should thus be chosen early in the program. The 
field work plus the thesis may total ten hours 
credit from the student’s electives. 

C. The student shall, after completing the re- 
quired professional courses in his program, take a 
comprehensive examination on this work, which 
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should be prepared by the director and his advis- 
ory committee (or, in the case of majors in fine 
arts or music not planning to teach, by the de- 
partment concerned). This examination should be 
carefully formulated to determine ability to think 
rather than simply accumulated information, and 
should be sufficiently worth while in character as 
in itself to be educational. Further after his 
paper has been graded by the committee it should 
be discussed with the candidate and the examina- 
tion thus be made of further educational value to 
him. 

D. The required and elective professional courses 
may be modified to meet the individual capacities 
and interests of these students at the discretion 
of the instructor concerned so as to adapt the 
course work that it may be of maximal value to 
them. This modification may take one or more of 
the following forms: (a) Substitution of read- 
ings with special reference to the professional 
interests of the individual student, for some or all 
of the reference material regularly required. (b) 
Substitution of special problems for some or all 
of those regularly required. (¢c) Exemption from 
certain routine phases of the course, such as full 
class attendance, presentation of abstracts of 
readings, and the like. (d) Utilization of such 
students for group or conference leaders, presen- 
tation of special reports, and other services requir- 
ing superior ability. Early in each quarter, in- 
structors in professional courses in which such 
students are enrolled shall confer with each of 
them individually and arrange for their individual 
programs in cooperation with the director of pro- 
grams for the degree with distinction. 

If the work of a candidate for the degree with 
distinction is not maintained at a high quality, the 
committee may withdraw him from the program. 

At the end of each quarter when any candidates 
for the degree are completing this work the direc- 
tor shall call a meeting of the advisory committee, 
to which he shall make a report regarding each 
candidate, including an evaluation of all phases of 
the student’s work, and also of his ability and 
personality as appraised by the director, the ad- 
viser, those under whom he has carried on his 
field work, and others in a position to make such 
appraisal. On the basis of this report the com- 
mittee shall recommend either (a) that the stu- 
dent does not merit the degree with distinction 
(in which ease he will receive the usual degree in 
course), (b) that the degree with distinction be 
granted, or (c) in outstanding cases, that the 
degree be given ‘‘ with high distinction,’’ or ‘‘ with 
the highest distinction.’’ 
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In the commencement programs and on the 
diplomas there shall be special designation of 
those receiving the degree with distinction. And 
there shall be such other recognition as may be 
suitable, so that both the students and school 
people may come to recognize the important pro- 
fessional character of the program. 


It is felt that such a program is especially 
opportune at this time of oversupply of teach- 
ers. For the superior student in the College 
of Education it offers special educational oppor- 
tunities. And both the bases of selection and 
the special training would seem to be such that 
school superintendents would recognize the 
student having the degree with distinction in 
education as a person of outstanding promise 
as a teacher. It will also be noticed that the 
field work may give the student pregraduation 
contact with a school which might lead to a 
position in that school or school system. Since 
the program has such vocational potentialities, 
admission to the program should be coveted, 
and the work of those admitted of sustained 
high quality; there should result a stimulating 
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effect upon the standards of work and tone of 
the entire college. In fact, it is conceivable 
that ultimately the standards of the program 
for the degree with distinction might become 
dominant, somewhat as are the honors programs 
in the English universities. With the present 
oversupply of teachers, such an opportunity 
for the better students to set a pace should have 
many advantages. It should finally be pointed 
out that the program is distinctly elastic and 
adaptable in character. It should thus be pos- 
sible to try out certain innovations which from 
the point of view of educational theory would 
appear generally desirable, but which are so 
different from the usual curricular offerings that 
they should be experimented with before being 
formally adopted as part of a set curriculum. 
The field work or apprentice experience men- 
tioned in item A of the program is a case in 
point. The program for the degree with dis- 
tinction might thus serve as a sort of experi- 
mental school or proving ground for trial of 
new ideas in teacher training. 
S. L. PRressry 


QUOTATIONS 


HONORARY DEGREES 


THE award of honorary degrees at commence- 
ment serves a double purpose. The primary 
purpose is no doubt that of rewarding public 
service. Each year there is a selection of men 
who have made signal contributions to the na- 
tion in science, letters, or public life. In the 
absence of such decorations or titles as are be- 
stowed in Europe, university degrees serve as 
a way of recognizing the debt which society 
owes to those who have contributed most richly 
to its life. But there is a secondary purpose, 
which, while it is not always mentioned, is even 
more palpably realized. The alumni of the uni- 
versity are afforded an opportunity of seeing 
these dignitaries in the flesh. Flanking the 
president of the alumni association on either 
side and facing the audience gathered in the 
Sever Quadrangle, there sits a long row of men 
whose names are known to fame, but who are 
not commonly on exhibition. Here they may be 
quite shamelessly gazed upon for two or more 


hours, as they sip their water, accept or decline 
cigars, and listen to one another’s speeches. 
Here, on the most recent of these occasions, sat 
a Secretary of the United States Treasury who 
had just laid planks in the Republican national 
platform, and a “Governor of the Common- 
wealth” who was about to nominate a candidate 
for the presidency at the Democratic national 
convention. Not far away sat the Prime Min- 
ister of Canada and the illustrious investigator 
who had recently been camping on the trail of 
Tammany Hall. 

In spite of the newspaper, photogravure and 
radio there is still a mystery of personality 
which can be conveyed only by a man’s phys- 
ical presence. The Prime Minister of Canada 
spoke words of friendship that could be read 
in print, but his printed words meant much less 
than his cordial smile and manifest sincerity. 
Secretary Ogden Mills delivered a telling speech 
in behalf of responsible party government and 
the need of security in the career of politics, 
but his words were less telling than the man 
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himself, a visible embodiment of the creed which 
he preached. Judge Seabury pled for the spirit 
of service as the only remedy for corruption and 
boss-rule, but his gracious manner and upright- 
ness of bearing spoke more eloquently than his 
arguments. These impressions of voice and 
posture, this direct acquaintance with the living 
man, will linger in the memory after the words 
have been forgotten, and give to those who were 
fortunate enough to be present a sense of im- 
mediate participation in the life of their time.— 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 


CONTROLLED WASHINGTON 

RoutanpD H. Harttey is currently campaign- 
ing for his third term as Governor of Washing- 
ton. A former timber operator, he has never 
been known as a champion of progressive edu- 
cation, or even of that handy motto “education- 
for-all.” Rugged Governor Hartley has, how- 
ever, run things to his taste, notably six years 
ago when his Board of Regents ousted President 
Henry Suzzallo of the University of Washing- 
ton. Last week, like a lumberman smashing a 
log jam, he shook up the university once more. 
President Suzzallo, now head of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
must have watched with interest, for many of 
the logs that went bobbing away were educa- 
tional machinery that he had built. 

Washington’s re-organization, as announced 
by President Matthew Lyle Spencer, who is 
kept well under control by the Hartley-ap- 
pointed Board of Regents, is from 13 schools 
and colleges into four: the College of Arts and 
Sciences, College of Technology, Law School, 
Graduate School. Washington’s Forestry School 
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is considered the best west of the Mississippi. 
Its reduction to a department is expected to 
result in decreased enrolment, ultimate elimi- 
nation. Other schools or colleges to be elimi- 
nated or consolidated: Music, Home Economics, 
Fisheries, Fine Arts, Journalism, Library, 
Nursing, Business Administration. The Deans 
of Men and Women become “personnel officers.” 
It is felt that these changes portend the end of 
co-education in Washington. 

Washington degrees will be reduced to three: 
in Law, Arts, Sciences. Extra-curricular activ- 
ities will be minimized, optional courses cur- 
tailed, the whole curriculum made more rigid, 
the student work-day lengthened. Vocational 
education, except in Law, is to be gradually 
reduced in accordance with Governor Hartley’s 
lack of sympathy for it. Reason given for the 
whole change is the need for economy. The 
university administration’s overhead comes to 
$125,000 a year. President Spencer has refused 
to say how much the consolidation would reduce 
this. Said Matthew Hill, best-known Washing- 
ton alumnus: “Oppressive taxes and the public’s 
willingness to accept any economy gives Hartley 
the opportunity he has wanted for eight years, 
to reduce the university to a liberal arts college. 
He would eliminate it entirely if he could get 
away with it.” 

Actual administrator of Washington is not 
President Spencer but William Neal Winter, 
regent and business manager installed by Gov- 
ernor Hartley. Regent Winter is a practicing 
Spiritualist, with a “control” known as Hugo. 
Last week Washingtonians were wondering 
publicly, “Who has control to-day, Hartley or 
Hugo?”—Time. 


REPORTS 


STATED AIMS OF LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGES 

THatT a clear and adequate definition of ob- 
jectives is advantageous to any educational in- 
stitution is an assumption that will probably 
arouse no controversy. Such a set of objec- 
tives performs a double function, serving (1) 
to introduce the ideals of the institution to the 
students and to the public and (2) to provide 
a basis for the educational program. 





That it is the right and duty of a liberal arts 
college to set up its own aims and objectives, 
within the limits set by the recognized scope of 
higher education, is an assumption that is 
equally admissible. In fact, general aims ap- 
plicable to all institutions of higher education 
need to be phrased in terms of specific condi- 
tions in each particular college to make them 
practicable. A clear and adequate statement of 
aims will apply so specifically to each indi- 
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vidual college as to differentiate it clearly from 
other colleges, even of the same general type. 
A satisfactory statement of aims will take into 
account the social groups which the college at- 
tempts to serve. This institutional clientele 
will be determined by such factors as: (1) The 
type of community in which the college is lo- 
cated; (2) the geographical location of the col- 
lege with reference to its constituency; (3) the 
religious affiliations of the students; (4) the 
occupational distribution of the parents; (5) 
the economic and social background of the stu- 
dents; and (6) the scientific and scholarly qual- 
ities of the educational program. 

The aims of a college should be stated with 
sufficient definiteness and detail to furnish a 
basis for curriculum construction, since the ade- 
quacy of an institution will be judged on the 
basis of its established purposes. A liberal arts 
college which declares as one of its purposes 
education for some particular vocation, such as 
teaching, business, journalism, music, medicine, 
or engineering, should be expected to provide 
the curriculum offerings recognized as essential 
for such special education. An _ institution 
which announces its purpose as that of educa- 
tion in certain limited fields should not be 
criticized adversely if it does not provide offer- 
ings in other fields. 

The aims of the college need to be understood 
and shared by the faculty. Any educational in- 
stitution in which the aims as viewed by the 
faculty differ from those established by the ad- 
ministration or the board of trustees is in a 
very unsatisfactory situation. The faculty 
should formulate the specific educational aims 
on the basis of general aims established and 
announced by the board of trustees. The fac- 
ulty is best equipped to prepare specific aims, 
since such aims pertain to professional matters 
and their formulation requires expert skill and 
knowledge in educational fields. The frequent 
redefinition of the purposes of the institution 
by the faculty makes the objectives of the in- 
stitution more practicable and revitalizes fac- 
ulty adherence to these purposes. 

After the aims of the liberal arts colleges as 
a whole have been agreed upon, the various de- 
partments should formulate their departmental 
objectives. Obviously, the departmental aims 
should be in harmony with the larger aims of 
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the institution as a whole, and the courses in 
each department should be definitely organized 
to realize the aims established for that depart- 
ment. 

A recent survey in higher education! includes 
an investigation of the aims established for a 
number of church-related liberal arts colleges. 
Of the thirty-five institutions in this survey, 
fifteen have published their aims, eighteen have 
prepared statements of aims which are as yet 
unpublished, and two were unable at the time 
the data were assembled to provide the survey 
staff with any statement concerning their aims 
and purposes. In all but one of the fifteen in- 
stitutions having published statements of aims 
the statements appear in the catalogues; in 
three cases the statements are in the by-laws of 
the board of trustees; in two eases the aims ap- 
pear in both the catalogues and the by-laws of 
the boards. In the ease of the latter two, the 
statements appearing in the by-laws of the 
boards differ in many respects from those 
which appear in the catalogues. Of the eight- 
een statements of institutional aims provided 
by institutions in unpublished form, ten were 
prepared by the president of the institution at 
the request of the survey staff, three were ob- 
tained from reports made by the president to 
the board of trustees or to the general public, 
and five were prepared by deans or faculty 
committees for use within the institution. 

The following table shows the aims which ap- 
pear in these statements and the number of in- 
stitutions reporting each aim. 

This table shows that the aim most frequently 
mentioned is the development of Christian char- 
acter. This is to be expected, since all these in- 
stitutions are receiving support from church 
sources. It is somewhat surprising to note that 
only twenty-six of the thirty-three institutions 
report this aim. 

Only ten of the institutions mention voca- 
tional training as an aim, and only eight men- 
tion prevocational training; yet the curriculums 
of at least thirty of the thirty-three institutions 
provide specifically either for vocational or pre- 


1 Reeves et al., ‘‘The Liberal Arts College, 
Based upon Surveys of Thirty-five Colleges Re- 
lated to the Methodist Episcopal Church.’’ Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1932. 
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Aims REPORTED BY THIRTY-THREE COLLEGES 














Number of 
institutions 
reporting aim 


Aims of the institution 





The development of Christian charac- 

NC a cect cto ane scissors nce ea omc 26 
The development of scholarly atti- 

Poe 9) I: 1h | ce a ee 19 
Vocational traiming 20... ccc 10 
A broad, liberal, and cultural edu- 





CABO scscicsoc nee pet 9 
Pre-professional traiming 0.00... 8 
Training for citizemship 0.00... 7 
To assist students in acquiring val- 

TREDIO- HERO WLS CS cin aenessecccssscsscsasastcenns 6 
Physical development and health.......... 5 


Preparation for graduate work ........... 5 
Training for leadership .. eee 4 
A liberal education for a - lene 











group of high-grade students ......... + 
Development of an appreciation of 

BES SI EUR GN ccs eiscctseststateascecaectcmcat cits 3 
To provide tools of learning useful 

v(OTRTE:) 1Ja. | 5 ae ea eS 3 
Training for the ministry ............... 2 
To assist the student in acquiring 

self-mastery .. 2 
To provide an education te students 

of limited means ................ 2 
To provide a satisfactory edueational 

plant .. 2 
To provide an opportunity for stu- 

dents to secure an education near 

their homes ....... 1 
To raise teaching standards of re 

MOMDETS .....-cceiesenn...ss. 1 
To meet the spesial nents of. young 

women seeiehridtelveteataceiea Ro 1 
To secure fonds Sperone 1 
To encourage the integration ‘of the 

intellectual life of the student ........ 1 
To maintain superior standards and 

sound a distinctive NOte ccm 1 
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vocational training, and in most instances pro- 
vision is made for both. Apparently these in- 
stitutions should either modify their statements 
of aims or modify their curriculums to conform 
to the statements which they have made. As a 
matter of fact, a number of institutions state 
definitely that it is not their purpose to pro- 
vide either vocational or prevocational training; 
yet in most instances these same institutions 
actually do provide curriculums for these pur- 
poses. 

Most of the colleges provide programs of 
intercollegiate and intramural athletics, and 
more than half of them have made specific 
provision for health education; yet only five of 
the group have seen fit to include physical de- 
velopment and health education as one of their 
stated aims. 

In only one or two of the colleges have the 
departments prepared statements of depart- 
mental aims in conformity with the aims set 
forth for the institution. In several of the col- 
leges a few of the departments have developed 
excellent statements of aims, which are printed 
in the catalogue. These statements render con- 
spicuous the absence of similar statements for 
other departments of the college. 

The fact that an educational institution must 
serve a dynamic society means that the aims of 
a college can not be static. The adoption of a 
set of aims does not mean that these aims or 
their statement should be considered final. It 
is desirable that there should be constant study 
and revision of the goals set for the colleges so 
as to keep pace with new view-points in educa- 
tion and shifting social needs. In fact the re- 
vision of aims may well constitute one of the 
principal aims of every liberal arts college. 


Fioyp W. REEvES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON A STUDY 
OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
ABILITY IN ART AND CERTAIN 
PERSONALITY TRAITS! 


THE belief that artists are emotionally un- 
stable has long been tenaciously held. Whether 


1The writer is indebted to the Committee on 
Educational Research, University of Minnesota, 


this point of view has a factual basis or whether 
it is merely another manifestation of the uni- 
versal desire to ascribe weaknesses and 
idiosynerasies to the highly gifted is not experi- 
mentally known. The question is fascinating 
and one not easily answered because of the ex- 
treme difficulties involved in objectively evalu- 


for initiating and supporting the series of studies 
in art education of which this is one. 
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ating either artistic ability or emotional poise. 
Nevertheless, a tentative answer, based upon 
data gathered at the University of Minnesota, 
will be offered in this paper. 


MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 


The capacity to appreciate art was measured 
by the Meier-Seashore Art Judgment Test and 
the McAdory Art Test. These two instruments 
were supplemented by the judgments of instruc- 
tors in the art department at the University 
of Minnesota. Emotional instability and other 
temperament traits were measured by the 
Bathurst Diagnostic Temperament Test and the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory. The re- 
liabilities of these several tests appear in Table 
I. They are sufficiently high to justify group 
comparisons. 


TABLE I 


PUBLISHED RELIABILITIES OF TESTS OF TEMPERA- 
MENT AND ART APPRECIATION USED 
IN THIS STUDY 











Name of Test N r 
Meier-Seashore Art 
Judgment Se ee ay fi .033 
MecAdory Art pumas 93 
Bathurst Diagnostic 
77 


Temperament ... 
Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory: B1WN 
(Emotional stability) 128 88 015 

3ernreuter Personality 
Inventory: B 4 D 
(Dominance-submission) 128 .88 015 





CORRELATION DATA 

The correlations appearing in Table II are 
based on data gathered during the last three 
years from students at the University of Min- 
nesota. The most important generalization 
growing out of the six correlations appearing 
in the table is that there is no significant rela- 
tionship between capacity in art and emotional 


instability. 

The Bathurst Temperament Test is concerned 
primarily with the task of giving a quantitative 
measure of introversion and extroversion. The 
higher the score made on this test by an indi- 
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TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TEMPERAMENT TRAITS 
AND ART ABILITY 








Test N r 





Bathurst Diagnostic Tempera- 
ment 
and 
Meier-Seashore Art Judgment... 79 -.18 .070 


Bathurst Diagnostic Tempera- 
ment 
and 
McAdory Art 87 -.11 .070 





Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
BIN 
and 
Meier-Seashore Art Judgment... 218 .08 .045 


Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
B4D 
and 
Meier-Seashore Art Judgment... 218  .05 .045 


Bernreuter ‘Personality Inventory 


BiN 
and 
Instructors’ Ratings occ 40 06 .106 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
B4D 
and 
Instructors’ Ratings oes 40 .03 .106 





vidual the more he tends toward extroversion. 
The correlations between the Bathurst Tempera- 
ment scores and those earned on the two art 
tests show a slight tendency toward a negative 
correlation between the ability to appreciate 
art and extroversion, but this tendency is not 
sufficiently marked to be reliable. A similar 
slight inclination toward a relationship between 
artistic appreciation and emotional instability 
is indicated by the coefficent of .08 between rat- 
ings made on the Meier-Seashore test and on 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, Section 
B1N. (This section of the Bernreuter test 
measures emotional instability. The higher the 
score the greater the tendency to be lacking in 
emotional control.) The probable error of the 
correlation, however, is so large as to destroy 
its statistical significance. When this section 
of the Bernreuter scale is compared to judg- 
ments of a group of instructors of the creative 
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TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF PERCENTILE RANKS IN ART APPRECIATION, EMOTIONAL INSTABILITY AND 
DOMINANCE FOR TEN STUDENTS RANKING HIGHEST AND TEN STUDENTS RANKING 
LOWEST ON THE MEIER-SEASHORE ART JUDGMENT TEST 














Art appreciation Emotional instability Dominance 

M M 

N (with o Range N_ (with o Range N_~ (with o Range 
P.E.) P.E.) P.E.) 

Highest occ 10 96.20 2.37 92.5- 10 43.00 22.72 13-94 10 63.00 21.36 28-91 
+ .506 99.5 +#4.85 +4.56 

OWOSD, Sc cce ose 10 450 195 05- 10 39.00 2836 7-98 10 5800 31.00 9-92 
= .418 6.5 +6.05 +6.62 
Difference ccc. 91.70 4.00 5.00 
= .656 +£7.75 +8.04 





Note: Emotional instability and Dominance measured by the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. 


ability in art of a group of art majors, a slight 
positive correlation is again found, and again 
it is too small to be significant. 

Section B 4 D of the Bernreuter Inventory 
gives a measure of dominance and submission. 
Those scoring high on this test tend to dominate 
others in face-to-face situations; those scoring 
low tend to be submissive. According to the 
data appearing in Table II, there is no relation- 
ship between either of these traits and artistic 
ability. 

CoMPARING EXTREME SCORES 

In order to learn if those students who showed 

very superior ability in art were either more or 


less emotionally unstable than those who were 
inferior, a group of ten students who ranked 
highest among the 218 who took the Meier-Sea- 
shore Art Judgment Test were compared with 
the ten who ranked lowest on the same test in 
terms of their ratings on the two sections of 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. The 
data appear in Table III. 

Because of the nature of the selection of the 
two groups, the difference between their average 
ability in art is, of course, a very reliable one. 
There exists, however, no significant difference 
in the personality traits which were measured. 
A similar situation is found when the ten who 


TABLE IV 
COMPARISON OF PERCENTILE RANKS IN ART, EMOTIONAL INSTABILITY AND DOMINANCE FOR 
TEN STUDENTS RANKING HIGHEST AND TEN STUDENTS RANKING LOWEST ON 
INSTRUCTORS’ RATINGS OF CREATIVE ABILITY IN ART 








Creative ability in art 


Emotional instability 


Dominance 








M M M 

N (with o Range N_ (with o Range N_ (with o Range 
P.E.) PEs) P.E.) 

Highest . woe 10 82.80 7.01 75-93 10 41.00 24.98 10-88 10 56.00 23.44 19-94 
+1.50 +5.33 +5.00 

Lowest accccccceee 10 18.690 8.86 1-27 10 41.00 26.54 480 10 59.00 27.64 19-95 
+1.89 +5.66 +5.90 
DifFerence ......cccccoon 69.20 0.00 3.00 
+2.41 may FY (| +7.73 
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TABLE V 


A COMPARISON OF THE PERCENTILE RANKS IN ART, 
EMOTIONAL INSTABILITY AND DOMINANCE OF 
THE FivE STUDENTS WHO RANKED HIGH 
ON THE MEIER-SEASHORE ART JUDG- 

MENT TEST 








Art appre- Emotional 





Student ciation instability Dominance 
A 99.5 21 80 
B 98.0 21 55 
C 98.0 48 36 
D 97.5 42 62 
E 97.5 60 51 





ranked highest on the basis of their instructors’ 


ratings are compared with the ten who ranked 
lowest (see Table IV). 

Though individual cases prove little they are 
always interesting; for this reason, the writer 
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tician is more likely than the artist to be 
eccentric, he was rather amused to find upon 
comparing a group of art students with a group 
of statistics students that the latter were slightly 
more unstable than the former (see Table VI). 
Each group, it will be noticed, was well below 
the established norm of 50. Is it possible that 
the Scandinavian students, whether artists or 
statisticians, at the University of Minnesota are 
more phlegmatic than those at Stanford upon 
whom the test was standardized? 


CONCLUSIONS 


Data gathered on several hundred college 
students at the University of Minnesota con- 
sistently indicate that there is no significant 
relationship between ability in art and introver- 
sion, submissiveness or emotional instability. 
This investigation has yielded no objective evi- 
dence in support of the prevailing point of 


TABLE VI 
COMPARISON OF PERCENTILE RANKS IN ART APPRECIATION, EMOTIONAL INSTABILITY AND 
DOMINANCE OF STUDENTS IN ART EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 














Art appreciation Emotional instability Dominance 

Students M M M 

N (with o Range N_ (with o Range N_~ (with o Range 
P.E.) P.E.) P.E.) 

Art education. ......... 28 70.00 24.86 21.5- 28 41.43 25.10 6-94 28 52.50 26.27 3-91 
=3)17 99.5 +3.20 +£3.35 

Education statistics 28 36.07 24.25 2-85 28 43.57 28.25 3-96 28 57.14 25.96 9-96 
+3.09 +3.60 +3.31 
Difference ..........-.-.s0.. 33.93 2.14 4.64 
+4.43 +4,82 +4.71 





has listed the percentile ranks in Art, Person- 
ality B 1 N and Personality B 4 D of the five 
students who rated highest on the Meier-Sea- 
shore Art Judgment Test (see Table V). 


Art, STATISTICS, AND TEMPERAMENT 


While the artist is generally thought to be 
emotionally unstable, if not actually emotion- 
ally defective, the mathematician, like the hard- 
headed business man, is supposed to be cool 
and poised. Although the writer would not 


claim that the data gathered on the 56 cases 
appearing in Table VI prove that the statis- 


view that talent in art is compensated for by 


personality disorders. 
Hersert A. CARROLL 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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